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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Abandonment of the Sliding-Scale. 


THE new system of dividing profits between consumers, 
stockholders, and employees, which has supplanted the 
sliding-scale in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, has attracted widespread attention; some other 
important gas undertakings are adopting it; and outside 


the gas industry it is being considered as the basis of prac- | 


tical means for reconstructing the relations between capital 
and labour. The South Metropolitan Company has been 
the centre of much innovation of value to the industry. It 
was one of the first undertakings to introduce the sliding- 
scale, in the origination of which on the well-known lines 
Sir (then Mr.) George Livesey took such prominent part; 
it is the first to abandon it, and to substitute something that 
is acknowledged—freely in some cases, with an economy of 
fervour in others—to be an improvement upon it. Why 
this abandonment and substitution ? 
it is the present Chairman, Dr. Charles Carpenter ; and 
for the final contribution to our present series of special 
articles treating of the heat-unit basis of working in the gas 
industry, we asked him to explain the causes which moved 
him to this action. He kindly consented; and the result 
is given, with excellent concentration, in the special article 
to-day. 


From beginning n argument i S ain | : 
g g to end, the argument is based on plain | 4 ; oat test of its soundness. 


facts ; but though the facts be plain, some people appear to 
have difficulty in placing them in proper order, and giving 
them sufficient weight. What seems to be lacking is that an 
inadequate measure has been taken by some intelligences 


of the changes that have been effected by the war and the | and to meet greater vacillations. 


| can say, looking at the drastic alterations that have been 
| made during the war, that the curve of economic con- 


aftertime. In part these changes had begun to show them- 
selves prior to the war, and were even then attacking the 
fundamentals of the sliding-scale, and altering the balance 
of things in such a way that ail the great exertions that 
were made for extending business were not proportionately 


rewarded by increased profit distribution to the holders of | 


capital. When this is the case in the commercial sphere, 


war to such a degree that, in order to do something more 
than is being done to recapture the interest of the investing 
public in the industry, it would have been better to have re- 


moved once and for all from the sliding-scale those defects | 
But this is not what is | 
There is a disposition to amend by | 
the simple process of shifting from one position to another | 
in respect of the standard price of gas, with the opportunity | 
The gas stockholder | 


which have proved so disastrous. 
being generally done. 


of, if need be, repeating the process. 
and the gas worker in relation to dividends and share in 
profits are supposed by many to be outside the pale of 
psychological effects. But those of us who are of contrary 


belief, and regard these two important elements in our in- | 
dustry as only buman, are of opinion, first, that a minimum | 


dividend (with a good chance of accretion) after what has 


happened will be a consoling and material thing to many | 
present disappointed gas investors, and an inducement to | 
the entrusting of further money to the same industry, and, | 
secondly, that a statutory right to participation in excess | 
profits will promote effectively new feelings and a new spirit | 


among the employees. 
Dr. Carpenter speaks highly of the Gas Regulation Act ; 
but he does not believe it will be a good thing for the in- 


that are continued by the first part of the measure. Fortu- 
nately, an escape from them is provided under section 10 


The prime mover in | o¢ the higher reward which extending exertions in enter- 


| were adopted in modelling something better. 


by a Special Order; and we are of opinion that, as the 
political outlook develops, there will be a greater and still 


| greater number of gas administrators who will follow the 
| South Metropolitan precedent. A change of policy, when left 


to the determination of many, takes time to root and spread. 
Low dividends form the strongest possible inducement to 
rectify them by the shortest possible cut. Revision for the 
purpose of rectifying proved defect, and to reinforce the 
bonds between the three essentials to enterprise, is some- 
thing that, where thought of at all, is often left—that is 
the pity of it!—to a more convenient season, which some- 
times never seems to come. 

Our contributer dips into history, first to show what led 
up to the introduction of the sliding-scale. Long before 
the war those who thought it was going to be a positively 
effective instrument in ensuring in all cases “ due care in 
“ management’’ were found to be mistaken. Some years 


| before the war, it was recognized that the sliding-scale might 


become a heavy hardship on good management. Radical 
changes set in which began to monopolize the greater part 


prise by the gas suppliers should have bestowed upon them. 
We read that Sir George Livesey himself had some mis- 
givings that all was not well; and in the last few years of 
his life, he struggled hard against rising coal costs, which 
threatened to undo some of his many years of labour for 


| low-priced gas, though perhaps it should be said that, except 


during the Boer war, the sliding-scale was not subjected to 
“It succeeded as it did because 
“ it was called upon to do so little.” This sentence is full 


| of meaning. When called upon to bear more, the sliding- 


scale collapsed. In all cases where it is retained in its 
old form, it will be called upon to do more in the future, 
No reasonable person 


ditions is going to get to a level that will show year in year 
out a fair normality. The proper thing after the lessons of 
the war and since is to legislate with a view to assuring 
ourselves as positively as it is possible to do so against 


it is a demonstration that something is radically wrong. Bee mesenger tex denne Anni esag + eee 


What commenced before the war was accentuated by the | 


Having set forth the reasons for a departure from the 
sliding-scale, Dr. Carpenter shows us the principles that 
They are 
good and right principles ; and, relatively to the old sliding- 
scale, they give to the finished scheme a larger foundation 
and more comprehensive effects—one of which is the assur- 
ance of a minimum dividend, and another the statutory right 
of the employees to a share in any excess profits after 
reducing the price of gas below the basic figure. In this 
latter a link is forged between an undertaking and those 
who work for it, which supplies an assurance of a higher 
standard of interest being cultivated. This would be good 
in all times; having regard to contemporary tendencies, it 
is wise. ‘ It is my opinion the sliding-scale has had its day, 
“and that the time is ripe for adopting a new conception 
‘“‘ of the mutual obligations of industry (in the widest sense 
“of the word) to consumer, shareholder, and employee.” 
So writes Dr, Carpenter; so will believe many who read 
his explanatory article. 


The Loss of a Noble Friend. 


A GREAT man has passed from our midst; but so suddenly 
that those of us who were within recent times in contact 


| with him, and listening to the eloquence of a powerfully 
dustry to be fettered indefinitely by the financial restrictions | 


rich, cultured, and penetrating mind, can hardly realize that 


| the Rt. Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., G.L.E., F.R.S., is no 


more. He has passed hence with, upon him, the respect 
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and reverence, in glorious abundance, of his fellow men. 
He gained this by possessing more than a title of nobility ; 
he was noble by nature—noble in mind and intellect. His 
gifts knew no bounds. He lived in their enjoyment; they 
brought him pleasure, and they gave pleasure, encourage- 
ment, and counsel to many. His services, so far as his 
physical endurance and time would permit, were freely at 
the disposal of country, science, and technical organization. 
The Courts ciaimed him professionally. There he gained 
the highest distinctions—not that he sought them. He 
went to the top and to the House of Lords, not by the rela- 
tively easy political route, but because it was at the top 
that Nature destined him to be. The same in scientific 
life. He was a scientist, and he loved science—chemical 
and physical—because his bent of mind was so largely in 
that direction. 

It was through this. that the Government invited him to 
become Director-Generalof High Explosives Supplies, when 
the allied armies were being violently thrust-back through 
the preparedness of the Germans in this direction, and the 
unpreparedness of this and the allied countries. This 
appointment was one of the first good things the Govern- 
ment did in the early stages of the war. He was the right 
man in the right place; and never has the apothegm 
been better applied. His remarkable attainments, combined 
with his powers of organization and of personal influence, 
achieved for the country something beyond recompense. 
Lord Moulton knew the gas industry and its work long 
before this. He had been concerned in it in his legal 
practice ; but a stronger bond was that his scientific mind 
and interest were attracted to it because it was the one 
industry that, with the highest efficiency, unbound and let 
loose the valuable substances Nature had stored in coal. 
Lord Moulton, on his appointment to that high and respon- 
sible position, turned to the gas and coke-oven industries for 
their assistance. What he asked for was readily conceded. 
It is all history now—history that is written in our pages. 
But Lord Moulton was the most generous in his acknow- 
ledgment of the services. He appreciated because he 
understood ; others did not understand, and thus did not 
appreciate to the full. This work led to greater intimacy 
with the gas industry. Something of the capacity of that 
brilliant mind, something of its explorations in spheres 
outside its more immediate interests, something as to the 
critical observation of fundamentals, tendencies, needs, 
and prospects were revealed in a manner which surprised, 
through his subsequent addresses, when on succeeding occa- 
sions he honoured the Institution of Gas Engineers, the 
Society of British Gas Industries, and the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, by occupying their Presidential 
chairs. He knew of the gas industry as one who had lived 
in it. His knowledge of its potentialities and of its develop- 
ment impeding statutes, was vast; and he made a clear 
call to the imdustry to break through the fundamental 
obstacles to progress. The prospects which he, with his 
magnificent understanding and perception, was able to 
visualize, demand for their materialization the exercise and 
concentration of our best faculties. That he saw, and that 
he urged. He put before the industry high standards and 
high ideals ; and he knew the industry would have to work 
for them actively, if there was to be even an approach 
to attainment. He was a guide, philosopher, and friend 
who was worthy of the highest affection and esteem; and 
from the men of the gas industry he had both. 

A life of noble work has been spent. The fruit of it 
abides. To the memory of a distinguished friend, homage 
is paid by the administrative, official, and manufacturing 
ranks of the gas industry. 


Inerts and Indefiniteness. 


Ir is quite natural the official representatives of the London 
County Council should be of the opinion that a limitation 
should be placed upon the proportion of inerts in gas sup- 
plied for town use—no matter the conditions of the pro- 
ducing undertaking in regard to magnitude, no matter that 
its plant and refractory materials depreciate, no matter the 
pressure upon the concern through our climatic vagaries— 
in fact, no matter anything at all pertinent to the question. 
If they did not hold such an opinion, they would be break- 
ing the ancient line of consistency in the obstructive policy 
of the Council to gas supply. But it is not the opinions of 
Mr. James Ollis, the Chief Officer of the Public Control 
Department of the Council, or of Mr. R. B. James, the 


make from other people’s work, that the Board of Trade 
Committee on Inerts require; they want evidence which 
will be of value to them in leading to a determination as 
to whether or not it is “ necessary or desirable” that there 
should be limitation. These words “ necessary or desirable ” 
require to be kept well in view in endeavouring to help the 
Committee ; and there is very little that can assist the Com- 
mittee in personal opinion, vagueness, and an incomplete 
appreciation of the meaning and value of the data avail- 
able—such as the tabulated statements in the reports of the 
Gas Investigation Committee—and which are best explained 
by their responsible authors. ee 
Figures were quoted by Mr. Ollis as to the wartime inert 
content of the gas in certain areas. In justice to him, be it 
said, he did indicate that he did not put these forward other 
than to show what has happened. If a condition due to 
abnormal circumstances has no special value, then in the 
name of common sense and consideration for the time of 
the Committee, why trouble them with the figures? The 
Committee cannot base conclusions on such conditions. 
What the Council witnesses proved most conclusively was 
that there was a dearth of data acquired from direct inves- 
tigation on their own part, and that they have been totally 
unable to appreciate exactly the value of the ‘Gas Investi- 
gation Committee’s reports. In utilizing the results of the 
tests in these reports, it must be borne in mind that the 
gases are largely diluted by pure nitrogen and pure carbon 
dioxide to show what will happen in the circumstances, 
but this is not the same thing (as Mr. W. J. Atkinson 
Butterfield pointed out) as causing dilution with a mixed 
gas. The conditions of use have also to be considered; 
and what the data of the Gas Investigation Committee do 
conclusively show is that, if the bunsen burner is modified 
so that the same amount of heat units is transferred to the 
head of the burner, and the primary air supply is adjusted 
to the requirements of the gas, no harm in relation to effi- 
ciency in all low-temperature operations is done to the con- 
sumer, and that there can be over 30 p.ct. of inerts before 
high-temperature operations—such as in the incandescent 
burner—are noticeably affected. This being so, is it desir- 
able that at this developing stage in public service there 
shall be any limitation whatever placed upon the manu- 
facture of gas which may have a detrimental effect upon 
invention and economy ? : 
If, too, the County Council representatives will study 
Table 34 in the 1919 report, they will find how little large 
variations in the concentration of calorific value per cubic 
foot of gas affect the B.Th.U. per cubic foot of the mixture 
produced by adding the necessary air for complete combus- 
tion; and if they like to take the investigation further, they 
will see how little the variations in the quantity of inerts in 
the gas itself affect the volume of inerts in the gas-air mix- 
ture, owing to the difference in the volume of air required for 
combustion. But in their anxiety to assure the Committee 
that in their view, under the conditions of the experiments 
of the Gas Investigation Committee, the gas consumer Is to 
“some extent” harmed by the presence of inerts, they over- 
looked matters which have a very important bearing upon 
the question, and which cannot be ignored when deciding 
whether it is “necessary” to limit the amount of inerts in 
gas. But they would not define the line at which in their 
view there should be limitation. They much preferred 
to deal with generalities, and not with definite proposals. 
Perhaps they were wise. But they did point to the low 
inert content of the South Metropolitan Company's gas. 
They did not describe the scrupulous care that is taken in 
this matter at the South Metropolitan works, and the work 
that has to be done in machining the surfaces at the retort- 
lid joints so as to maintain them in an air-tight condition ; 
and they made no reference to the strong plea of the Chair- 
man of the Company (Dr. Carpenter) that the gas industry 
should be free from the suggested limitations. Dr. Car- 
penter is a gas engineer, a gas manufacturer, and a gas 
administrator—neither Mr. Ollis nor Mr. James has any 
one of these qualifications. “There was also reference to 
the Uddingston vertical retort plant and the low inerts in 
the gas produced by it. But gas undertakings cannot adopt 
new plant and processes at a moment’s notice; nor can they 
prevent plant and refractory materials depreciating ; nor can 
they obviate all those changing circumstances which affect 
concerns in different manner. Gas undertakings will natur- 
ally do their utmost to keep the percentage of inerts at the 
lowest possible amount when working gets into full swing 





Chief Gas Examiner, or the deductions they choose to 


upon the heat-unit basis. But, apparently, in the official 
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quarters of the London County Council, gas administrators 
and technical officials have no credit in respect of common 
sense, and so there should be definite restriction. 
Examining the evidence carefully, the only harm arising 
from the distribution of inerts that the County Council 
witnesses have discovered is that the capital employed in 
distribution is not (owing to the presence of inerts) put to 
the best possible use, and the consumer therefore suffers. 
The consumer has not realized any suffering of the kind up 
to the present with all the wartime experiences. Owing to 
so much gas being now used in day time for heating, and 
higher pressures being employed, the distribution plant is 
put to better use thanformerly. If Mr. Ollis and Mr. James 
will look at the table in Mr. Stephen Lacey’s paper printed 
in our issue for Dec. 22 last [p. 699], they will see that the 
capital charge of the Gas Light and Coke Company in 
respect of mains and services, was in 1909 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold, and 1°8d. in 1919. It may be pointed out that 
the reduction is partly due to the lower dividend ; it is also 
due to the increasing day use of gas. Another thing is that 
the capital employed per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold in respect of 
mains and services— despite these terrible inerts—was 3s. 1d. 
in 1909 and 2s. 6d. in 1919. What harm has the consumer 
suffered so far—despite wartime and after gas composition 
conditions—in respect of capital charges on distribution ? 
It is wonderful how the theories of the restrictionists are 
falling foul of the actualities of practice. We do not say 
that, providing there are no compensating economies, the 
place of avoidable incombustibles is not better occupied in 
the distribution plant by combustibles; but we do not so far 
trace any harm to consumers in respect of capital charges. 
And we do not anticipate that, under the heat-unit basis of 
working, distribution capital charges will ascend on account 
of inerts. The County Council witnesses have added to the 
testimony as to the frailty of the case for restriction. 


The Carbon Monoxide Inquiry. 


DurinG the war the Ministry of Reconstruction turned 
their attention, through Committees and Sub-Committees, 
to the question of the conservation of coal; the Board of 
Fuel Research sent to the Board of Trade a report on gas 
standards, the fundamental feature of which was liberty for 
the gas industry, with a view of enabling it to render greater 
service to the public; and since then Lord Newton’s Com- 
mittee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement have 
réported in favour of everything possible being done to en- 
courage the use of gaseous fuel as one of the best means of 
reducing the pollution of the atmosphere, and so rendering 
it healthier and less injurious. Now we have the Board of 
Trade Committee, presided over by Sir William Pearce, 
considering whether or not a block to the full attainment 
of all these desirable things shall be introduced on purely 
hypothetical grounds, and because certain men have created 
in their minds an image of grim and amorphous form if 
these things are to be achieved by the gas industry making 
better use of its coal supplies. There have always been 
dreamers ; and there always will be. But they must not 
wittingly be allowed to stop progress, or make this country 
the laughing-stock of others. 

The development of the gas industry and its public ser- 
vice demand that the percentage of the heat of coal distri- 
buted as gas shall be increased; and the only way to do this 
is to go beyond the carbonization of coal, and to gasify the 
fixed carbon that remains as coke. In doing this, carbon 
monoxide in increased quantity must be produced. Before 
the war it was clear that in the making of gas a point had 
been reached at which the production of coke was exceeding 
the demand. Stocks of coke are again accumulating at an 
ugly rate ; and this cannot go on without adversely affecting 
the price of gas. Gas is a fuel in greater (and increasing) 
request than iscoke. Prof. J. W. Cobb spoke of these things 
when before the Carbon Monoxide Committee last Thurs- 
day ; and he told them plainly (if not in these words) that 
what was being asked by those who sought limitation was 
the curtailment of the industry’s gas-producing possibilities, 
and therefore public service. After listening to Prof. Cobb, 
the members of the Committee must have felt that their 
responsibility had not been lightened (though undoubtedly 
their task had) by this clear recital of the points bearing 
upon this particular economic issue. 

These points can be marshalled quickly. The gasification 
of fixed carbon can be carried out with a higher efficiency 
of gas production than the carbonization process. Water- 





gas plant provides a very simple method of doing this. Its 
capital cost in relation to productive capacity is lower than 
carbonization plant ; and its elasticity in operation enables 
it to meet flights in the demand for gas for heating in the 
winter time. No one who considers the economic prospects 
can suggest any carbon monoxide limit at the present time, 
because no one knows the economic limit to which gas pro- 
duction can be carried. There is steaming in continuous 
vertical retorts. Nobody yet knows the economic. limit to 
which this can be extended. There are types of plant in 
existence and developments in sight for the complete gasi- 
fication of coal. There are great possibilities here which 
are being narrowly watched by gas technicians. And Sir 
William Pearce was very much attracted by what Prof. 
Cobb told the Committee as to how, if oxygen is reduced 
sufficiently in price, complete gasification with a mixture of 
oxygen and steam will become a practical proposition. The 
Chairman was particularly keen to learn what, in the 
witness’s view, is the likelihood of oxygen falling consider- 
ably in price ; and the evidence is that it is not unpromising. 
However, it is seen that the whole trend of development in 
gas production is to the gasification of fixed carbon and the 
production of carbon monoxide in quantity ; and the carbon 
monoxide is a valuable constituent of gas, especially in 
gases with a reduced content of methane and other hydro- 
carbons, because these lean gases would (as Prof. Cobb says) 
otherwise tend to have a high ignition velocity, and on that 
account be liable to strike-back in the burner. The radiating 
power of carbon monoxide and the long flame it produces 
are both useful properties. In sbort, carbon monoxide is a 
constituent of gas that should be welcomed, and not pil- 
loried. Prof. Cobb’s statement must have made fully clear 
to the Committee that limitation would be a discouragement 
to the gas industry, and that it would have most unfortu- 
nate effects. 

The Committee had a mass of evidence before them at 
their two sittings last week ; and the deeper it grows, the 
greater, it appears to us, are the difficulties of those who ask 
for restriction. The evidence given by Mr. Robert Mond, 
on behalf of the Fuel Economy Committee of the British 
Association, was not of the potent nature that might have 
been expected. He was there apparently through the 
enforced absence of Prof. Bone. The Committee may 
perhaps be described as chief instigators of the present 
inquiry; and they are asking that the technical future of 
the industry shall be converted into a cul de sac by the im- 
position of a minimum methane content of 20 p.ct., anda 
maximum carbon monoxide content of like amount. Yet 
Mr. Mond asked the Committee to believe that the British 
Association Committee had done their level-best to make 
suggestions which would not be too onerous on the gas 
undertakings. If this is so, then the members of the Com- 
mittee who favour the suggested course (they do not all do 
so, and some of those who do are not qualified to express 
an opinion on the subject) are incapable of measuring the 
meaning of “onerous conditions” by practical considerations. 
Where especially their difficulty comes in.is that postulation 
as to an increased risk is not borne out by the available evi- 
dence. The testimony of Mr. Stevenson Taylor, the Senior 
Engineering Inspector of Factories, can be ruled-out at 
once; for his statistics as to accidents and fatalities dealt 
with gases, uses, and conditions that have little or no relation 
to town gas, and its uses and conditions. 

The degree of actual risk with town gas must be tested 
by experience under the conditions of its use; and the ex- 
perience is that fatalities have not been augmented during 
the period of an increasing percentage of carbon monoxide, 
and an increasing use and application of town gas by the 
community. Figures were given, by Dr. Stevenson, of the 
Registrar-General’s Department. He took two classes 
of supplies—one containing a high proportion of carbon 
monoxide (20 p.ct. and over), and towns supplying a low 
proportion of carbon monoxide (6 to 8 p.ct.). The figures 
as to fatalities, Dr. Stevenson admitted, were extremely 
small—1‘g per million of the population in the low carbon, 
monoxide areas, and 4°3 in the high carbon monoxide areas, 
and this was over a period of seven years. But it was 
elicited from Dr. Stevenson that these figures include coal 
gas and producer gas! He also agreed that gas was a very 
small cause of death. What are the Committee to make of 
such data? The only conclusion to be drawn is that, taking 
the worst conditions of producer gas and the more moderate 
conditions of town gas, even then the average number of 
deaths per unit of the population resulting from carbon 









































monoxide are (as Dr. Stevenson remarks) “very small” 
indeed. On this point there was also the remarkable evi- 
dence of Mr. F. W. Goodenough, who showed that, despite 
the enormous increase in consumption in the area of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, there was a decrease in 
the number of accidents. The scale of such experience is 
not, the Committee must agree, a negligible quantity. The 
experience covers a diversity of conditions that can hardly 
be matched in any other gas-supply area in the world. 
The big increase in the demand for gas, too, shows its popu- 
larity ; and the popularity is evidence that the public do not 
fear the risk that those profess who are showing such con- 
cern for them in relation to carbon monoxide in gas, but who 
make no movement in respect of greater dangers about us. 
Why? They may be left to answerfor themselves. Again, 
Mr. Goodenough’s evidence was proof that the public 
themselves afford the best possible security against the risk. 
The educational work of the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, the spread of knowledge of gas through experience, 
the higher skill and improved work of gas-fitters, and the 
greater care in design and construction of gas appliances are 
the best of safeguards against the increasing percentage of 
carbon monoxide. ‘There is greater security in all this than 
by reducing the proportion of such a valuable constituent 
of gas as carbon monoxide. 

It was gratifying to hear the Chairman of the Committee 
say it could be taken that the Committee were in favour of 
not doing anything that would hinder the increased use of 
gas, provided there was no additional risk to the public. 
In this connection, there was a point made by Prof. Cobb 
which should be emphasized. It is that it would never do to 
draw any conclusion regarding a limit to carbon monoxide 
from the evidence as to its proportion in the gas produced 
by continuous vertical retorts with steaming. This is not 
universal practice; and it is not likely, though it will have 
a very considerable adoption, that it will become so. The 
question of future development of heat-unit production per 
ton of coal treated must be kept in view, and current prac- 
tice must be regarded as only the point to which advance 
has been made to-day. 


Coal and the End of March. 


Wuat is going to happen when financial decontrol of the 
coal industry comes in a fortnight’s time? Every pur- 
chaser of coal would be glad to know the answer to the 
question. But from the speeches in the House on Tuesday 
evening, when second reading was given to the Government 
Bill providing for financial control to cease on March 31, 
_and from what has since transpired, it is pretty clear that 
at the moment neither the coalowners nor the miners know. 
But with the surplus supplies of coal there have been about 
the country, gas and other works ought to be well stocked 
against any unpleasant eventualities, especially those who 
may get their coal from small mines that may have to be 
closed-down, because of there being no profit in the working 
of them. This seems unfortunately to be the condition 
under the present high costs of production of a good many 
of the collieries.“ An official statistical statement issued last 
week shows that of the ten districts into which the coalfields 
are grouped, only one (comprising Derby, Nottingham, and 
Leicester) is payingits way. Thestatement further demon- 
strates that the average net deficit per tom raised is 5s. 84d., 
to which has to be added provision for depreciation, interest 
on debentures and other loans, capital adjustments under 
the Finance Act, and the profit to which the owners are en- 
titled under the Coal Mines Emergency Act. Mr. Bridge- 
man told the House on Tuesday that, under present condi- 
tions, to subsidize the coal owners and miners, it is costing 
the country over 1 million pounds a week. We have only 
to multiply the 5s. 84d. by a week’s production to see that 
the million pounds is not an over-estimate. That is what 
the country has to pay, and that is why the Government 
want to put an end to the existing control conditions as 
speedily as possible. That is why, too, the coalowners and 
the miners did not want decontrol to end before August, as 
originally provided for in the Coal Mines Emergency Act. 
They preferred that the nation should pay as long as pos- 
sible. But before the Decontrol Bill came up for second 
reading, the owners had decided not to oppose it, having 
been persuaded that there was no other course open to the 
Government in the present state of national finances. And 
while the miners did oppose in the House, and that strenu- 
ously, they had beforehand reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that this would be futile. 
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The Bill obtained second reading. But not before there 
had been impassioned speeches especially from the labour 
members, who foresee all sorts of calamitous things happen- 
ing in a fortnight’s time with the industry under financial 
decontrol. The miners will be thrown out of work by their 
hundreds of thousands—so it was said. This depends on 
circumstances, and the circumstances on the miners. The 
facts are that at present prices British coal cannot compete 
in the foreign markets, and yet there is going on a million 
pounds loss a week. This is not business; and it is the road 
to ruin. The owners realize that prices must come down ; 
and with an average loss to-day of 5s. 84d. per ton of coal, 
they also realize that the costs of production will have to be 
drastically curtailed. There isthe rub. The miners’ wages 
represent 78 to 80 p.ct. of the costs, and are the only part 
of the costs upon which a sufficient reduction can be made 
to have any effect in restoring the industry. The measure 
of the necessary wage reduction, too, depends upon the pro- 
duction per man. Between the taste for high wages fostered 
by the Miners’ Federation, and the fate that awaits the coal 
industry if these high wages are not now brought down 
to a reasonable level in relation to production, the miners’ 
leaders, it was seen before and during the debate in the 
House, find good reason for perturbation. The only choice 
is between greater unemployment and lower wages so as to 
create a competitive price for coal. Of this the leaders are 
fully conscious ; so they are too of the fact—though they will 
not own up to it—that large responsibility rests upon them ; 
and they would like to put off the day of reckoning by the 
Government’s continuing the subsidy drawn from the pockets 
of the taxpayers. But now they know that their efforts in 
this direction have failed. They realize that all they can 
do is to make the best possible wages bargain with the coal 
owners ; but whatever the bargain, it will not be satisfactory 
to men who not long since, through the fatuous policy of 
the Federation, were out on strike for higber pay. They still 
adhere to the settlement of the wages scheme on a national 
basis; the owners to a district basis. On this point one side 
or the other will have to bend. But while writing, what 
will happen in the industry in a fortnight’s time is a mystery. 
All we do know is that there will be more unemployment if 
wages are not reduced, that the coal industry cannot con- 
tinue to be run at a loss, and that prices must descend if 
this country is to re-enter lost foreign markets. 

At the moment, however, the responsible advisers of the 
miners seem to be devoting themselves to a suicidal policy, 
which they must know will not succeed. We believe that 
they are simply playing for time in putting forward extra- 
vagant demands. A wage scheme which they adopted at a 
National Federation conference last Thursday proposes that 
the industry should be treated as one unit; that the wage of 
each grade of men should be of uniform amount, whatever 
the district, and independent of the economic position of 
the colliery at which a man is employed ; that there shall be 
financial assistance from the pool to the older and weaker 
collieries ; that the present wage be the future standard wage 
in the industry—all present percentages being merged in the 
standard, and the war and Sankey wages of 5s. per day to 
be added to the standard wage; that the standard wage 
be counted as the first charge upon production, and be 
paid before any profit is allowed to the owners ; and that the 
owners’ minimum profit be one-tenth of the amount paid in 
wages. ‘The proposal with regard to wages is a pretty tall 
order. It means that to the very last halfpenny the men 
receive now, they shall receive in future as their standard 
wage. This is only fooling with a serious position. If we 
were to believe that the miners’ leaders were fully convinced 
that the future standard wages of the men should be what 
they are now asking, then it would be clear that they are 
either devoid of understanding or that they want to bring 
in full force catastrophe upon the industry for some ulterior 
motive. Both the owners and the miners had interviews 
with the President of the Board of Trade last Friday as 
to the differences between them upon the wages scheme ; 
and he indicated to them the possibilities of coming to some 
compromise. More will be heard of this during the present 
week. 

Wealso see that the Federation of British Industries, at a 
conference at which the National Gas Council was repre- 
sented, have registered their opposition to the treatment of 
the wages question on a national basis with the provision 
of a pool, as well as their view that there can be no revival 
in trade and employment until coal prices have been sub- 
stantially reduced. 
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A Line of Demarcation. 


Can a line of commercial demarcation be drawn for the 
gas and electricity industries? That is the question we 
asked ourselves after reading the report (published to-day) 
of a discussion at a meeting of the National Association of 
Supervising Electricians. The gas side was upheld by Mr. 
F, W. Goodenough and Mr. W. M. Mason; and Mr. W. A. 
Gillott was the chief of several speakers for electricity. 
We cannot say that either side did much to convert to its 
ideas the other side. If impression was made, it is kept 
concealed ; but at the same time such discussions are not 
altogether useless, as they do, we believe, help to engender 
greater respect through the better understanding of each 
other’s point of view. But the question attracting us at 
the moment is the one put forward by Mr. Goodenough: 
«“ Why not face facts all round, and concentrate on each side 
‘¢ on really profitable business rather than waste a good deal 
‘« of time and energy in trying to hurt your competitor with- 
“ out profit to yourselves?” In the first place, who is going 
to peg-out the respective claims? We shall never get the 
electrical men into such a frame of mind that they will 
unanimously say that anything they do is unprofitable. We 
gas men may have our views on the subject ; but to try to 
get the electrical men to adopt these views would be, as in 
the past, an altogether unprofitable venture. And the same 
when the boot is on the other leg. What is there in all that 
the gas industry does in the way of trading that it would 
readily give up as being unprofitable? As a matter of 
fact, in asking electrical men to abandon their campaign 
in the cooking and heating field, we are asking them to 
relinquish something for which we have nothing to give in 
return. For there is nota single line of present gas activity 
to which gas has not a legitimate claim. We know that, 
applying the thermal test, electricity has no legitimate claim 
(other than for special purposes) to heating; and there is 
precious little cooking that it can do economically, having 
regard to the low efficiency of electricity generation, and, in 
service, particularly of the hot-plate. Even so, electrical 
people are not prepared to give up hope, shadowy as it may 
be. Personally, we do not want them to. Their competi- 
tive efforts are a stimulus to the gas-supply industry and 
to gas invention. This is worth something. Where is the 
dividing-line between the two industries? asked Mr. Gillott. 
It would be difficult to say exactly. We, as interested par- 
ties, could draw a rough line; but there is confidence the 
two industries would never arrive at a definite compact on 
the subject. In our opinion, the gas industry can safely 
leave the public to draw the line of demarcation. It may 
be a wasteful way. But people learn by experience; and 
it is a human idiosyncrasy to pay dearly for it. 


—[——S—S———————— — 


Thermal Efficiencies in Gas-Works. 


In the paragraph under this heading last week reference 
was made to the extent of chemical control and waste-heat 
utilization that is being introduced into carbonization practices 
on the Continent; and a description of what is being done in 
connection with the Woodall-Duckham installation at Dresden 
was referred to as an illustration. The retention in the para- 
graph of that allusion to the Dresden plant was an oversight, as 
it was found necessary to defer the publication of the article with 
its several interesting views of the plant. However, it appears 
to-day; and so the remarks of last week will now apply. 





Railway Traffic Uncertainties. 


As in coal, so in traffic, the gas industry has a large interest. 
A considerable part of its 20 million tons of coal each year goes 
by rail, and so do the other materials it uses, as well as the new 
plant and apparatus it buys. The future of the railways and 
their rates is at the moment as obfuscated as is the coal position. 
Under their agreement with the companies, the liability of the 
Government for the ten months ending with January amounts to 
£36,323,767; and trade depression has brought about a dimi- 
nished revenue from the carrying of goods. Expenditure, fortu- 
nately, has been reduced; and this will continue with wages sub- 
ject to reduction in defined proportion to the receding of the 
cost of living. Control comes to an end this year; and the posi- 


tion looks financially very threatening. All sorts of schemes for ° 


the future are being considered—schemes for effecting economy, 
and some of which professignal railwaymen look upon with con- 











tempt as being the impracticable products of theorists. There is 
no sign of any general agreement over an acceptable scheme to 
do anything that will raise efficiency and economy. The Govern- 
ment grouping scheme is being dissented from by certain im- 
portant elements. The liabilities that have been incurred by 
the Government are the subject of grave dispute. And labour 
is wanting a voice in the direction of the companies, which the 
Directors are not disposed to concede. The position is chaotic; 
the outlook not bright. 


Coal and Slack. 


The coal output for the week ending Feb. 26 was 4,321,400 
tons ; for the week ending Feb. 19, it was 4,284,100 tons; and in 
the previous week, 4,345,400 tons. This shows that there is no 
improvement in the number of mines at work or in the men em- 
ployed. It is not likely that there will be improvement while the 
present trade depression lasts, and the prohibitive price of coal 
continues to exercise its influence in lowering our industrial com- 
petitive position. A Midland coal owner states that the greatest 
drug on the market to-day is small coal or slack, owing to the 
industrial depression ; and the position is aggravated by the sub- 
stitution by the Miners’ Federation of the shovel for the fork in 
the stalls, with the result that dirt and slack are placed together 
in the tubs. This naturally renders the slack less acceptable for 
boiler purposes, At the colliery with which this owner is asso- 
ciated, there are 620 wagons full of slack waiting for orders, and 
on the ground there are 4500 tons of slack. Yet the Federation 
are proposing the continuation of a policy which means suicide, in 
order to retain the present high rate of wages. We see that Mr. 
Robert Smillie has, on account of continued ill-health, finally re 
signed his presidency of the Federation, andit has been accepted, 


Depreciation Allowance and Contract Prices. 


The minutes (published this week) of the Central Executive 
Board of the National Gas Council are full of interesting, if not 
altogether pleasing, points. Gas undertakings will be sorry to 
lose the 50 p.ct. increase in the depreciation allowance on gas- 
holders, meters, and cookers for income-tax purposes. We fail 
to see that conditions yet exist which justify its refusal. But 
the Inland Revenue Authorities, it seems, have now resolved to 
discontinue it, though willing to consider any case in which the 
administrators of an undertaking are of opinion it is not receiving 
fair treatment. Then again the intricacies of the matters sur- 
rounding contract prices have opposed the endeavours to find a 
definite method of applying to contracts a sliding-scale clause 
governed by the costs of materials and labour. It is felt by the 
Society that it is a matter for individual arrangement between a 
contractor and a gas undertaking as to whether tenders should 
be on a sliding-scale or firm basis for the next six months. The 
Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council have de- 
cided that for the present these questions should be dealt with 
between the contractors and gas undertakings. If any difficulty 
is experienced in arriving at an amicable settlement, the Council 
promise to take up the matter with the Society. 








May Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


The annual general meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
will be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, S.W., on May 24, 25, and 26, under the presidency of Mr. 
Thomas Goulden, M.Inst.C.E. (Chief Engineer to the Gas Light 
and Coke Company), and will conclude with a visit to the Beckton 
works. On the opening morning, there will be a welcome to the 
President (M. Ed. Kaeuffer) and members of the Société Tech- 
nique de I’Industrie du Gaz en France; andin the evening of that 
day there is to be a reception and dance by invitation of the Pre- 
sident and Mrs. Goulden at the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, Piccadilly. 


— 


The joint visit of the Eastern and Western Districts of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association to the Granton Gas-Works will 
take place on Saturday, the 26th inst., instead of the 10th, as 
previously arranged. 


After pneumatic gas switches have been in use for some time, 
the pneumatically operated gas cut-off sometimes leaks slightly. 
When this cannot be remedied by cleaning alone, a little glyce- 
rine, smeared over the piston, will effectively stop the leak with- 
out interfering with the working of the switch. Oil or grease is 
unsuitable, as the resistance is often too great to prevent the 


cut-off working by pneumatic pressure, particularly if the burner 
is at all hot. 
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LORD MOULTON. 


THE news came as a great shock last Wednesday afternoon 
that the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., G.B.E., F.R.S., had 
been found dead in bed that morning at his residence in Onslow 
Square. On the previous day he had been at work in the House 
of Lords, and returned home apparently in his usual health. 


Lord Moulton was born in 1844, and, after a brilliant career 
at college—being Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prizeman in 
1868—was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple (of which he 
was a Bencher) in 1874, and took silk in 1885. Conspicuous 
features of the legal career of Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C. 
(which was largely devoted to patent cases) were his conduct of 
the Welsbach litigation and the case for the Metropolitan Water 
Board in the arbitration proceedings connected with the transfer 
of the Companies’ undertakings. Throughout, his great scien- 
tific knowledge proved of enormous assistance to him. In 1906 
he was appointed as one of the Lord Justices of Appeal. He 
was then knighted, and in 1912 was raised to the pocrage, and 
made a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary and a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. For some years previous to 
his elevation to the Bench he sat in Parliament. 

From a national point of view, the years of Lord Moulton’s life 
which will no doubt always stand out are those he so whole- 
heartedly devoted to the service of the country during the war. 
His active association with explosives through those terrible 
years began towards the end of 1914, when he became Chairman 
of a Committee; and in the following year, when the Ministry of 
Munitions was formed he became Director-General of Explosive 
Supplies. At the time when the war broke out, the recognized 
high explosive was picric acid, though trinitrotoluene (“ T.N.T. ”) 
had just been adapted to the purpose. For the latter, as all 
“ JOURNAL ” readers are well aware, the demand grew and grew; 
and it was in this connection that the help of the gas industry 
became of vital importance, Then it was recognized that a very 
powerful explosive might be made by mixing with “T.N.T.” 
ammonium nitrate; and Lord Moulton appreciated the value of 
the mixture. 

In 1917, after having been nominated as an honorary member 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, he was asked to accept the 
presidency of the Institution for the year 1917-18. The Council 
rightly felt that his nomination to this position would be received 
throughout the gas engineering profession and industry with the 
warmest approbation, when it was remembered that, as Director- 
General of Explosives Supply, he had taken the leading part in 
the organization and administration of a department the results 
of the work of which were evident soon after its formation, and 
which increased in importance as time wenton. In accepting the 
position, Lord Moulton laid emphasis on the fact that the assist- 
ance rendered him in his arduous task by the gas industry had 
been of the highest service to the State, and of incalculable value 
to the success of the Allied arms. To use his own words to the 
members at the annual meeting in June, 1917: “I think you are 
entitled to point out to the world how much, and in what way, 
the country is indebted to your industry for its safety in this war.” 
His address to the Institution in the following year was a me- 
morable one, and one which laid not only the members, but the 
gas industry generally, under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
President. It was calculated in the highest degree to stimulate 
both thought and enthusiasm. 

In 1918, also, Lord Moulton was elected President of the Society 
of British Gas Industries and of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers; and he occupied a similar position in 
connection with the British Commercial Gas Association in 1919, 
when he showed himself to possess a thorough grasp of the busi- 
ness side of the industry, in the welfare of which he took so keen 
an interest. The. re-establishment of the dye industry in this 
country was a matter in which he took active concern, being for 
a time Chairman of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, after its 
formation in 1919. 

After the armistice, a personal letter of thanks was addressed 
by Lord Moulton to gas engineers which may be quoted here as 
a typical instance of his generous acknowledgment of the help 
afforded by the industry during the time of stress: “ Now that 
it has become no longer necessary for me to call upon the gas 
industry for the supply of raw materials for the manufacture of 
explosives, I desire to express my warm thanks to you and your 
staff for the keen co-operation with which you have worked with 
my department during the war. Not only has that help been of 
incalculable value, but in spite of innumerable difficulties it has 
been forthcoming with a readiness which could not possibly have 
been given were it not for the great issue at stake, to the success 
of which you have all so splendidly contributed. I am satisfied 
that the effort you have made will ever be a source of satisfaction 
to you, as it will always be remembered with appreciation by 
myself.” 

A year ago, he returned to his judicial duties in the House of 
Lords; and last July we had the pleasure of recording the fact 
that at a dinner of British chemists and chemical manufacturers, 
he was the recipient of a piece of silver plate in recognition of his 
eminent services as Director-General of Explosive Supplies. It 


his leadership, to provide funds for the erection of a central 
headquarters to house. all the various chemical interests—scien- 
tific, technical, and commercial. 

He was a Fellow of the Royal Society; and both Cambridge 
and Edinburgh Universities conferred their honorary degrees of 
LL.D. upon him. For many years he was a member of the 
Senate of the University of London, and was honoured by the 
French distinction of Commandeur de la Légion d’ Honneur, and 
the Belgian decoration of Commander of the Order of Leopold. 
For the session 1903-4, he was President of the Institution of 
Junior Engineers. His name was included in the list of Vice- 
Presidents of the Royal Institution for the year 1914. 


The death of another old gas man has regretfully to be recorded 
—Mr. Witiiam M‘Intosu Arrtu (the father of Mr. George 
Airth, of Dundalk) having passed away on the 3rd inst., at his re- 
sidence in North Ormesby, Middlesbrough. Mr. Airth, who was 
a native of Arbroath, was educated at the high school of that 
town, from which he was indentured at the Arbroath Gas- Works, 
under Mr. Brown, who was then the Engineer and Manager to the 
Corporation. His first appointment was as Assistant at the 
Maidstone Gas-Works ; and he went from there to Lochgilphead. 
The Cleator Moor Gas-Works were built under his superinten- 
dence about 1873; and after that he was Manager at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, going from there to the Millom Gas-Works. He was 
appointed to the Morpeth Gas-Works in 1887, and retired on pen- 
sion in 1904. Mr. Airth was an ardent freemason, and W.M. of 
Lodge De Ogle, No. 656, in 1896-7. He was buried in North 
Ormesby Cemetery on the 7th inst. 


The death took place on Friday last, the 11th inst., of Mr. 
CHARLES SILBURN BARBER, who was for the long period of nearly 
forty years Secretary to the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Ltd. 
He was made a Director of the Company, and retired in 1913 on 
a pension. 


In their report to the shareholders for the past half year, the 
Directors of the Cork Consumers’ Gas Company announce with 
regret the death of the Secretary, Mr. Joun S. O’Manony. 


- 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Harotp E. Corr was elected a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers at the meeting on the 8th inst. 


Mr. T. MauLe GuTurie, J.P., the Chairman of the Brechin 
Gas Company, Ltd., has been unanimously adopted as the Liberal 
candidate for Moray and Nairn, in succession to his cousin, Sir 
Archibald Williamson, who is retiring at the end of the present 
Parliament. Mr. Guthrie is a son of the late Mr. James Guthrie, 
of Brechin, and a grandson of the eminent Free Churchman, the 
late Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, who founded the Ragged Schools. 
He is a solicitor and banker in Brechin, besides being interested 
in different industrial concerns. He takes a keen interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the gas industry. 

The question of a successor to Mr. W. M. Valon was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Stafford Town Council last week ; 
Mr. T. H. Poutson being appointed Engineer of the gas-works, 
of which since 1914 he has been Chief Assistant Engineer. The 
salary was fixed at £650 for the first year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to a maximum of £800. 


It is announced that Mr. F. SHEwRING, who went from Droit- 
wich to Pontardawe some five years ago, has been appointed 
Engineer and Manager of the Stratford-on-Avon Gas-Works. He 
will succeed Mr. T. H. BEAumont, who goes to Horley. 


It is with regret that we learn of the serious illness of Mr. 
RoBERT PorTER, who has been Engineer and General Manager 
to the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company for more than 32 
years. He has been suffering from a serious malady for over five 
years, and, as complications may arise, has been advised by Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan, of Leeds, to go into one of his nursing homes 
for two operations in the early part of this week. Mr. Porter’s 
many activities bring him constantly in touch with numerous 
members of the gas profession, as he is Managing-Director of the 
Royston (Yorks) and District Gas Company, Ltd., the Hems- 
worth, Grimethorpe, and District Gas Company, Ltd., the Kippax 
and District Gas Company, Ltd., the South Elmsall, South 
Kirkby, and North Elmsall Gas Company, the Great Ayton Gas 
and Water Company, Ltd., the Cowdenbeath Gas Company, 
Ltd., the Thurso and North of Scotland Gas Corporation, Ltd., 
the Kennoway and Windygates Gas Company, Ltd., and the 
Largo and Lundin Links Gas Company, Ltd., besides being Con- 
sulting Engineer to several other gas undertakings. 

Mr. E. W. Witson has been appointed Manager of their gas- 
works by the Swadlincote Urban District Council Lighting and 
Water Committee. He succeeds Mr. F. Ropinson, who has 
been presented by the staff and workmen with a smoker’s cabinet 
and gold-mounted amber cigarette holder. 

Among the last-elected members of the Society of Chemical 
Industry are Mr. Henry P. Lupron, Chemical Supervisor to the 
Liverpool Gas Company ; Mr. Sypney Situ, Gas Engineer, of 
Bristol; Mr. T. H. WiLx1ams, Gas-Works Engineer, of Crewe; 
and Mr. Roy G. Parsons, Manager of the Footscray (Victoria) 








was then announced that an appeal was about to be issued, under 





works of the Colonial Gas Association. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY ON THE HEAT-UNIT BASIS. 


Special Articles.—XI. 


Tue contribution this week ends this series of special articles. 


It is by Dr. Charles Carpenter, the Chairman 


of the South Metropolitan Gas Company; and he has written the article to the title that was suggested by 


us— Why I Abandoned the Sliding-Scale ?” 


Actually it was the Company (on the advice of the Directors) 
who legislatively abandoned the sliding-scale, and adopted a new system for dealing with profits. 


But this 


is one of the things where there has to be a place of conception and inception; and that place was, we 


know, the brain of Dr. Carpenter. 
WHY I ABANDONED THE SLIDING-SCALE ? 


By Dr. CuarLes CARPENTER, M.lInst.C.E. 


You have asked me to contribute to the columns of the 
“ JoURNAL” a statement explanatory of the reasons which led 
to the abandonment by the South Metropolitan Gas Company of 
the sliding-scale so long associated with gas politics generally and 
its own in particular. I willingly accede, for the reason prompt- 
ing the request—namely, that the statement may be found useful 
to others who, like myself, bear the responsibility of conducting gas 
undertakings under company law, as modified by special statutes. 
Besides, I cannot believe it will be a good thing for the gas in- 
dustry to be indefinitely fettered by the financial restrictions 
handed on by the Gas Regulation Act, though I whole-heartedly 
approve of the technical guidance and direction this will provide. 
No chemical manufacturer has other than good to say of the 
Alkali Works Regulation Act, as administered by the Chief 
Inspector and his able assistants appointed under it. I believe 
the corresponding part, as we may call it, of the Gas Regulation 
Act will be made an equally useful piece of machinery to the 
manufacturers of gas long after the opposition to its essential 
principles has died away. 


History EXAMINED. 


In order to appreciate the reasons which led to the domination 
of the gas industry by sliding-scale conditions, it is necessary to 
reconstitute the relative history of the past century of gas lighting ; 
and, at the outset, we cannot’ but be struck with the fact that for 
the first forty years of its existence the industry had a more or 
less free-run before it was brought, in 1847, under the general 
regulatidns of the Gas-Works Clauses Act. That measure, as 
everybody knows, placed upon undertakings working under it 
the limiting provisions of 10 p.ct. maximum dividends ; and, with 
little modification, these provisions continued in force for practi- 
cally the next thirty years. These years were by no means un- 
eventful; and for much of that period gas supply was one of 
those burning questions always to be depended upon to furnish 
useful weapons for virtuous vestrymen and_ polemical politicians. 
It must be said of the gas undertakings of the day that they were 
generally to the fore in providing suitable targets for the missiles 
of their critics. Perhaps the best example of this was their atti- 
tude in the matter of the various coal strikes, the whole cost of 
which was, generally speaking, transferred by the companies to 
their consumers. The notable exception was that of the one 
then managed by George Livesey, who, with his relatives, had a 
considerable financial interest therein—namely, the South Metro- 
politan Company. Of all the undertakings south of the Thamés, 
fate had decided that it should be the least favourably situated. 
Its district was largely built-over; and all its coal was brought by 
ships into the Surrey Docks, unloaded by the Dock Company into 
barges, which were then towed by horse up the Surrey Canal to the 
Old Kent Road works. Now Livesey was not only an able engineer, 
but he was also a cute business man, and he loved a bargain. He 
would have held his own in any Lancashire or Yorkshire town 
with the spinners and weavers, had he been one of them; while 
he would have taken hardly less delight in devoting himself 
after “ change” to improvements in the machinery of the mills. 
One can imagine his thoughts about the neighbouring gas under- 
takings in South London (all with works on the Thames), the 
most important with facilities for unloading their own ships and 
possessing likewise large undeveloped tracts in their areas of 
supply. And, moreover, the shareholders in his Company drew 
no more dividend than those in the less commercially conducted 
adjoining undertakings. He was quick to realize the incentive 
to economical management provided by the authority to pay 
increments of dividend over and above the standard of 10 p.ct. 
There is no doubt a great step forward was taken in the interests 
of progress in Metropolitan gas supply when a few years later 
these adjacent undertakings were brought under his control. In 
those days gas supply was indeed a monopoly. The Jablochkov 
candle had not illuminated the Thames Embankment; while it 
was still something of a favour, hedged round with conditions in 
most cases, for a new consumer to become connected with the 
gas company’s mains. 


Stipinc-ScaLE No REMEDY AGAINST BAD MANAGEMENT. 


It must be confessed that the original South Metropolitan 
shareholders had the best of the amalgamation deal, for, by what 
was known as a domestic arrangement between them and those in 
the other companies taken over, the sliding-scale increment was 


| so apportioned that they received the lion’s share. 


Hence the personal character of the title. 


They really 
deserved it; and the bargain was no less a good one for the gas 


' consumers in the entire area thus brought under Livesey’s 


| Management. 


On the other side of the Thames, Mr. Harry Jones 


| was carrying on the Commercial Company, also under sliding- 


| scale conditions. 


In both their areas of supply, confidence 


| existed between the undertaking and the local authorities. But 
| it would be a mistake to suppose that the advent of the sliding- 

















scale brought peace in regard to Metropolitan gas supply. Not 
very many years afterwards the largest of the three London 
Companies found itself at the bar of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons to answer charges of mismanagement which 
were widespread and deep-rooted. And, notwithstanding that it 
was working under the sliding-scale, it was found by the Com- 
mittee that the affairs of the Company were not well managed, 
and that the incentive of the scale to ensure that the business 
was managed with “due care and management” had not been 
realized. In other words, a sliding-scale is a useless remedy 
against bad management. It was realized later that it might be- 
come a heavy hardship to good management. Livesey had him- 
self some misgiving that all was not well, when, in the last few 
years of his life, he struggled in vain against rising coal costs 
which threatened to undo some of his many years of labour for 
low-priced gas. Except perhaps during the Boer war, the slid- 
ing-scale was not subjected to a real test of its soundness in the 
whole of the forty years of its pre-war existence. It succeeded 
as it did because it was called upon to do so little. 


GENEsIS OF A NEw OPINION. 


The truth began slowly to dawn upon me soon after I took over 
the reins of management on Livesey’s death. I had had a not- 
unimportant share in reconstructing the general management from 
that of a monopoly to an up-to-date business organization, with 
research laboratories at one end of the scale and gas salesman- 
ship at the other. Yet the reward to capital did not increase, in 
spite of enormously extended endeavours in all directions. The 
simplest remedy would have been, of course, to apply for an in- 
crease in the standard price—a plan followed later as a war-time 
expedient. At the same time it became increasingly evident that 
the whole basis of selling gas left much to be desired; and I drew 
attention to it in the lecture I had the honour to give in 1914 be- 
fore the Institution of Gas Engineers. Then came the war; and 
it was clear that one course only lay open, and that was to “carry 
on” as far as possible, and leave the problem of re-settlement as 
one of the post-war tasks. 


CONSIDERATIONS LEADING-UP TO THE NEw Basis. 


Two circumstances helped to crystallize-out the idea of a new 
basis of working. One of these was some information I had as to 
the working of a sliding-scale company which deliberated between 
extending its business and lowering the price of gas. Only the 
latter happening affected its dividend, and more business might 
mean, under the sliding-scale, increased anxiety with no greater 
remuneration. The other impressive point was the fact that the 
gas consumer had an undue preference as regards the price he 
paid during war conditions, while the shareholder was placed at 
an unfair disadvantage. Asa result, one was forced to the con- 
clusion that no resettlement would be satisfactory which did not 
provide against the unfair treatment of the shareholder. Still 
another factor came into consideration—namely, the position of 
the co-partners under the sliding-scale. In order to patch-up this 
defect, arbitrary scales were introduced by some co-partnership 
companies, with a view to giving the workers something in the way 
of bonus. But this always appeared to me an unfair proceeding, 
since it placed co-partners in a preferential position by allocating 
to them profits denied to the ordinary shareholders. In thelong- 
run, it was clear that such opportunism would not eventually be 
conducive to the strength of co-partnership. A still further factor 
had to be reckoned with—namely, the inequality of the effect on 
shareholders and co-partners respectively of simply increasing the 
standard price of gas as providing a new basis. 


Tue New System oF Profit Division. 

All these difficulties pointed to the need of an entirely fresh 
system of working; and this, with the aid of a sympathetic and 
intelligent staff, was eventually evolved. Now the foundation of 
this new system lies in the recognition of three factors: 

1, That the consumer is entitled to buy at a fair price. 

2. That labour is entitled to a fair wage. 

3. That capital is entitled to fair remuneration for its use or 

investment. 


The principle in relation to (1) and (2) has been over-and-over 
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again affirmed in legislative proposals; but the South’ Metropoli- 
tan Gas Act was the first to secure its application to capital. The 
standard rates for present and future capital have been definitely 
fixed, and are not at the mercy of any official or department. If 
the future brings with it need for revision of the basic price, this 
revision will in no way apply to the capital rates which have been 
recognized as being outside the domain of profits—just as labour’s 
rates are outside the variations due to profits. The consumer is 
protected, while capital and labour are encouraged to join forces 
and put out their best efforts in their mutual interest. The gas 
consumer never understood the sliding-scale—an ignorance that is 
shared by many official minds. But he can understand the fixing 
of a fair (or basic) price for the commodity he purchases; and 
he can understand that, if conditions improve, he takes three- 
fourths of the profit, and capital and labour the remainder, equally 
between them. Why should the gas industry be singled-out for 
the antiquated fetters of sliding-scales? Is it not high-time that 
a closer approximation in the conduct of its operations should be 
possible to that usual in other industries, with but the one addi- 
tional factor of fixing a basic price? Moreover, the gas share- 
holder has had an unpleasant experience during the past few 
aga Will he be re-assured by being informed that he is to 

ave another sliding-scale? Is it not possible that he finds he 
has had enough of them, and asks why this special treatment is 
meted-out in respect only of gas capital? It is my opinion that 
the sliding-scale has had its day, and that the time is ripe for 
adopting a new conception of the.mutual obligations of industry 
(in the widest sense of the word) to consumer, shareholder, and 
employee. 


An INNOVATION OF FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE. 


I have confidence that this era, successfully inaugurated under 
the powers of the South Metropolitan Gas Act of 1920, will be of 
far-reaching importance, not only to those concerned with the 
supply of gas, but to all industries the successful conduct of 
which is of supreme importance to the State. It already looks as 
if the innovation is bearing fruit in the discussions taking place 
on the reconstitution of the mining industry. 


‘* Modern Coking Practice.’—We have received for review a 
copy of the third edition, enlarged, in two volumes, of “ Modern 
Coking Practice,” by Mr. J. E. Christopher, including the Analysis 
of Materials and Products,” by Mr. T. H. Byron. Vol. I. deals 
with “ Raw Materials and Coke,” and Vol. II. with ‘“ Bye-Pro- 
ducts.” Details of the most recent designs and methods are 
given in the form of appendixes to each volume. Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, of Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., are the pub- 
lishers ; and the price per volume is ros. 6d. net. 


“ B.C.G.A.” District Conferences.—Three District Conferences 
to be held in the immediate future are announced by the British 
Commercial Gas Association : Manchester District (at the Town 
Hall, Bolton), on March 18; Southern District (at the Spa Hotel, 
Tunbridge Wells), on March 31; and South-Western District 
(at the Gas Offices, Torquay), on April 4. Housing questions, the 
development of coke sales, and the therm basis of charge are 
among the questions to be discussed; and at each conference 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby will lecture on coal smoke. These are live 
subjects, which should ensure successful conferences. 


Reducing Total Sulphur in Gas.—Results of extensive tests 
carried out by Mr. U. O. Hutton and Prof. C.C. Thomas, in col- 
laboration with chemists of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
go to show, according to the investigators, three methods where- 
by to reduce the total sulphur in gas—low temperatures, larger 
charges, and liming the coal. The first of these, they say, is in- 
compatible with the economical operation of a gas plant. As to 
the second, there is no good reason in evidence why retorts should 
not at all times be charged to their maximum capacity. Coming 
to the third method, they remark that liming the coal is not looked 
upon with much favour in America; but they point to the Chel- 
tenham plant in this country as having been operated for a num- 
ber of years on these lines—with a reported increase in ammonia 
yield, as well as a reduction in sulphur compounds—which “ two 
factors should help outweigh the cost of lime and the detriment 
to the coke.” 


Alcohol from Coke-Oven Gas.—At Middlesbrough, under the 
joint auspices of the Cleveland Institute of Engineers and the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. Cecil F. Tidman, of the Skin- 
ningrove Iron Company, read a paper on extracting alcohol 
from coke-oven gas. He observed that it had been established 
at Skinningrove that alcohol can be obtained from coke-oven 
gas. A quantity of the spirit produced had been tried in tests on 
a motor cycle. Using a “ Triumph” motor cycle, with nothing 
more than what could be termed roadside adjustments, the 
following results were obtained: No. 1 Shell spirit, 64 miles per 
gallon; 50 p.ct. alcohol and 50p.ct. benzole, 78'5 miles; 75 p.ct. 
alcohol and 25 p.ct. benzole, 74 miles. It was possible to obtain 
more than 1°6 gallons of alcohol per ton of coal carbonized, which 
meant something like 10,000 gallons per week of alcohol from a 
carbonizing plant of 120 ovens. Work was still being carried on 
with a view to increasing the yield of alcohol, so that the whole 
of the benzole could be used up in the form of a 75 p.ct. alcohol 
and 25 p.ct. benzole mixture. During the discussion, it was con- 
tended that Government assistance should be given to the 
research carried out at the Skinningrove works. 








BLECTRICITY SUPPLY ‘MEMORANDA. 





Tue agitation at Kingston-on-Thames against the retrospective 
increase of charge on electricity by 50 p.ct. as from Sept. 30 last 
does not abate. We hope it will continue until it is known under 
what powers the Electricity Commis. 
sioners thought fit to date-back the in- 
crease. We have our own views as to 
consumers being the proper persons to 
pay all the expenses of the service which they have rendered to 


them, and not have part of the costs paid by people who have 
not used the current, and who never had any real hand in put- 
ting the electricity concern into the possession and under the ad- 
ministration of the municipal authority. The point that requires 
clearing-up is as to whether the Electricity Commissioners have 
the power to make the increase retrospective? As we have said 
before, we know of no Act that confers upon them any such 
power. The position is that until a new Order is made, the 
maximum price authorized by an Order or an Act cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Therefore, it appears to us that the legal maximum 
which could be enforced until the date of the new Order by the 
Electricity Commissioners is the pre-existing maximum. We 
take it that the Commissioners acted under the Statutory Under- 
takings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, which provides 
that “no modification shall be authorized which will increase the 
statutory maximum charge by more than 50 p.ct., or which is 
more than sufficient, so far as can be estimated, to enable the 
undertaking to be carried on without loss.” Thereis no mention 
there of power to vary the charge restrospectively. And, as a 
matter of fact, the notice of the application, which sought an in- 
crease of the maximum price by 50 p.ct.—from 8d. to 1s.—was 
not published until Oct. 23; and the Order of the Commissioners 
was not made for some time after. Until an Order is made, the 
statutory maximum charge must continue. The statutory maxi- 
mum charge at Kingston was 8d. until the very day the Order of 
the Commissioners was issued, and therefore the legal maximum 
charge during the whole of the time. 


The Retrospective 
Charge. 


There is a loophole for the Commissioners. 
They may, “if they think fit, by Order 
provide for the modification of any statu- 
tory provisions regulating the charges to 
be made by the undertakers, and of any statutory provisions con- 
sequential on, or supplemental to, any such provisions as afore- 
said, for such period during the continuance of this Act, in such 
manner, and subject to such conditions, as appear to the Depart- 
ment to be just and reasonable.” There are very large powers in 
these innocent looking words. But we doubt very much whether 
the Legislature ever contemplated a retrospective charge as being 
“just and reasonable.” If the Commissioners have power to 
make a retrospective charge for three months, why not for twelve ? 
Some people might say that would not be just and reasonable; but 
we see no reason why Commissioners who make a charge retro- 
spective for three months should not regard as equally “ just and 
reasonable ” a retrospective charge for twelve months. It is only 
a question of degree. The Kingston electricity consumers do not 
consider as just and reasonable a condition which puts up the 
price of current after it has been purchased and consumed under 
the old law. The whole thing is an infraction of commercial 
principles and right dealing between buyer and seller; and we 
cannot understand the Electricity Commissioners making them- 
selves parties to such a piece of unfairness. There is something 
disingenuous about it; and that is why we cannot believe the 
Legislature would describe such an action as “just and reason- 
able.” It appears to be very unjust and unreasonable to alter a 
statutory charge without notice. There is a feeling in the borough 
that the matter should be contested ; and some of the leaders in 
the movement against the retrospective addition are talking of re- 
fusiog to pay it, and so forcing the Corporation to bring the issue 
before the Courts. The Middle Class Union have been active in 
obtaining signatures to a protest against the retrospective increase. 
In the Union we take it there are ratepayers who are not electri- 
city consumers. We wonder whether they have noted that, if 
the money is not got from the people who have used the cur- 
rent, it will have to come from the pockets of the ratepayers. 


There must be something wrong about 
the calculations of those electrical engi- 
neers who hesitate to make works exten- 
sions just now. The writer of * Flotsam 
and Jetsam” in the “ Hastings and St. Leonards Observer” 
knows better than they. Under certain conditions—such condi- 
tions as exist at the Hastings generating station—even at the 
present prices of plant and labour, large extensions of works, 
costing £51,000, can be carried out, and the whole of the interest 
and repayment charges can be met by the saving on fuel alone, 
which saving would represent about £5000 a year, This, says 
the writer, is the estimate of Mr. Russel Ferguson, the Borough 
Electrical Engineer. It certainly looks wonderfully attractive. 
But, if true, it shows that the expenditure of fuel at the present 
generating station must be pretty heavy. Unfortunately, these 


Is it Just and 
Reasonable ? 


Extensions for 
Nothing. 





things do not always work out according to estimate. No doubt 
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when Hastings took over the electricity supply undertaking, it 
was estimated that the town would reap a rich harvest of profit ; 
but the real harvest it has reaped has been one of deficits, which 
the ratepayers have had to make up. However, by having 
on paper wiped-off all the interest and repayment charges by 
savings in fuel costs, the writer in the ‘“ Observer ” has disposed 
of an item that represents a very large proportion of the total 
cost of producing electricity. That, however, is not all. The ex- 
tensions would enable the undertaking to increase its supply by 
50 p.ct,; and there is “ no doubt” that a handsome profit would 
be realized from additional supplies. Much the same kind of 
thing has been said before. It is no use, however, trying to 
boost-up the ratepayers’ favour on the side of new heavy capital 
expenditure at this tame by such unptoved paper calculations, and 
by pointing to a profit of some £3551 for a single year, when the 
aggregate of the deficits on this ill-fated concern has been ten 
times that sum. 


In passing, remarks this ‘ educator” of 
public opinion on electrical matters, it is 
interesting to note that, while the price 


‘of gas has gone up 117 p.ct., the price of 
electricity has only increased by 50 p.ct. If the price of electri- 
city had always been sufficient to have covered all the financial 
obligations of the undertaking, it would have been higher than 
it is and has been, instead of robbing the ratepayers who are 
not electricity consumers in order to pay costs incurred on be- 
half of those whoare. Another thing is that the writer is setting 
incomparables one against the other. Capital charges are the 
heaviest item in electricity supply costs (it may be 50 p.ct.); 
production, distribution, and other costs, are the constituents of 
the balance. In gas su ply coal, oil, and labour are the heaviest 
costs; and coal, oil, and labour expenses are the ones that have 
made the greatest flights. Then again, if the writer in the 
“ Observer” will only calculate the cost of electricity as com- 
pared with gas on the lighting and heating basis—that is to say, 
on the basis of costs for equal amounts of light and heat—he will 
find that electricity outstrips gas in cost in a manner which makes 
his reference to the 50 p.ct. increase, and all that is based upon 
it, look very ridiculous. If he would like to know more on this 
point, he had better consult Mr. Ferguson to help to make up a 
case for him; and if he will publish what he learns from 
Mr. Ferguson, we shall be very happy to discuss all he submits. 
Meantime, we would ask him not to base too great hopes on the 
£50,000 capital expenditure saving £5000 on fuel costs alone. It 
is a little bit dangerous. The sum of the deficits at Hastings 
should suggest caution, and not too great credulity. 


Some of the readers of the “ Sunday 
Electrical Veracity! Observer” did not approve of the views 
[referred to in the “ Memoranda” last 
week] of its Medical Correspondent on the subject of the physio- 
logical aspect of heating, and the cost of heating by electricity— 
a cost which appears to have made a very heavy drain upon his 
pocket. One letter writer commenting upon the article tries to 
put in a good word for electricity, and either makes a blunder or 
tells a deliberate falsehood. He says that the price of electricity 
for heating and cooking in London varies from about 1d. to 4d. 
per unit; and adds that “ at the higher rates it is as expensive as 
gas for continuous use.” That istrue; it is as expensive and a 
great deal more so at any of the rates. It is so easy to prove 
this, that it would be a simple matter to show the writer of the 
letter how profound is his ignorance of the subject. And that is 
not the only stupid piece of fiction in his letter. Another writer 
thinks that the Medical Correspondent is badly at fault with 
regard to the financial aspect of ‘electric heating. For this pur- 
pose, the writer states, the price rarely exceeds 3d. per unit, and 
to large consumers it drops to 2}d., and even less. He asserts 
that he has several rooms where it is possible to maintain a 
regular warmth at a cost of about 3d. per hour—that is, one unit. 
For a ten-hour day this would be 2s. 6d. But these must surely 
be extraordinarily small rooms or the atmospheric temperature 
must be fairly high, as a unit of electricity per hour will not on 
a cold day go far in maintaining the temperature of a room 
of any decent size—that is, applying the theorétical laws of the 
electric heating experts, which generally err on the low side, and 
have to be amended upwardly according to the outside tempera- 
ture, and the construction, and position of the room. We read 
further: “ If as a medical man he [the Medical Correspondent] 
prefers the heated and vitiated atmosphere, the consequent head- 
aches, the noise, smell, and dirt of a gas-fire, then his views are 
far different from those of the great majority of his respected 
profession.” Is this how the electric heating advocates are try- 
ing to fatten the business? Thegreat majority of the “ respected 
profession” in London are users of gas-fires; and they do not 
employ them because of the “ vitiated atmosphere, headaches, 
noise, smell, and dirt.” Electricity will not gain much by such 
egregious foolishness. 


Percentage Price 
Increase. 


Mr, F. S. Grogan again comes forward 
with an article in the “ Electrical Times.” 
He deals with his own subject, “ Elec- 


; trical Heating and Cooking.” The article 
is largely of the theoretical brand ; and he shows his readers how 
to make calculations to arrive at the quantity of heat to be sent 
into a room to keep it comfort-*'~ warm—by raising the tem- 


Theoretical Heating 
Calculations. 








perature 20° Fahr, But atmospheric conditions are as variable 
as personal requirements; and rooms are so different in their 
structural characteristics and conditions that they refuse to bow 
to the standards on which theoretical calculations are based. Mr. 
Grogan’s basic figure is 1000 c.ft. of air; and if the air is changed 
three times an hour for ventilation purposes [it is changed more 
than that with a gas or coal fire] 1149 units of heat per hour must 
be employed. This represents 4 unit of electricity per hour per 
1000 ¢.ft. of air volume. But he says “experience has shown 
1 watt to 1} watts per cubic foot of room space will generally suffice 
for heating a room.” The word “ generally ” denotes the know- 
ledge of exceptions; and heating engineers have found that in not 
a few cases 24 watts are necessary per cubic foot. However, the 
difference between the calculated quantity of heat required to 
heat the air and the actual expenditure is due to losses through 
walls, doors, windows, ceilings, and floors. He adopts an “ aver- 
age” escape of heat in this way of 5 B.Th.U. per hour per square 
foot of surface, or 4 unit per hour per 100 square feet. Taking 
the $ unit per 1000 c.ft. volume of air, and 4 unit per 100 square feet 
of surface for losses, a simple method is provided for determin- 
ing the size of the electric radiator required for a given room, if 
the “ simple method ” would apply in all instances. But it will 
not. Assuming it applies to the case of a room measuring 
18 ft. by 15 ft. by 10 tt. high (2700 c.ft. of air and 1200 sq. ft. of 
enclosing surface), then it is easy to find that the room would 
require the expenditure of 2‘9 kw. per hour, or (say) a 3 Kw. fire 
(assuming too p.ct. efficiency), which is not always sufficient in 
extremely cold weather. It shows how far from the truth is the 
“ Observer” writer (referred to in the previous paragraph) on 
even a theoretical basis. Mr. Grogan describes how chimneyless 
rooms and building them diathermous by employing double walls, 
and taking certain other precautions, would reduce the expenditure 
of current for heating. Building in all conscience costs enough 
nowadays without adding to it on account of the low efficiency 
of electricity as a heating agent when there is a cheaper labour- 
saving one available. We cannot follow the article all through. 
It goes on to deal with cooking. And towards the end of it, Mr. 
Grogan makes the statement that when electricity for domestic 
purposes can be obtained at 2d. per unit, the average cost of 
electric service can successfully compete with gas at 5s. per 
1000 c.ft. Whydoes it not doso? Why are so many gas under- 
takings getting such large business increases. One reason is— 
take heating for example, with gas at 5s. per 1000 c.ft., and having 
a potential calorific value of 500,000 B.Th.U. per 1000 c.ft.— 
that this can be used in a gas-fire at 75 p.ct. efficiency. The 
useful heat is therefore 375,000 B.Th.U.; and the balance con- 
tributes to the change of air in the room. The potential heat 
value of a unit of electricity is 3420 B.Th.U. 375,000 + 3420 = 
109 units of electricity, which, at 2d. per unit, presents an account 
to the consumer of 18s. 2d. We cannot say we are parti- 
cularly sorry that our own experience and that of many other 
people refuse to confirm that of Mr. Grogan. Moreover, the 
mass of the people that have to employ electricity are not electrical 
specialists. 


The Special Committee on Electricity 

The London Joint Supply, and the Finance Committee, 
Scheme and Doubts. of the London County Council are not 
altogether comfortable over the position 

of the electricity proposals of the Government. There is too 
much indefiniteness about them, and too much uncertainty as to 
the financial part, to please the Committees advising the Council. 
There is the matter of the Electricity Supply (No. 2) Bill. No 
mention was made of this in the King’s speech. Why it should 
be mentioned any more than the Gas Regulation Bill last year, 
we do not know. But electricity people think a mistake was 
made in not alluding to their Bill this year. Besides, there are 
no visible signs of the Government vigilantly prosecuting it early 
this session. Everything appears to be very loose about the 
electricity supply position ; and what came upon the scene with 
such striking political fervour and drum-beating seems to be 
losing ground, triends, aud support. Finance very largely domi- 
nates the situation ; and unless the proposed joint authorities are 
placed by the Government on an effective financial footing, the 
Finance Committee of the County Council think there will have 
to be very careful consideration as to the extent the Council will 
be justified in taking further action in regard to the heavy expen- 
diture in ‘connection with the development of a scheme for the 
Administrative County of London, and a large area outside it. 
But even if the No. 2 Bill becomes an empowering Act, many 
of the local authorities will be very chary about financing the 
scheme unless under compulsion, Already the County Council 
have expended considerable money and time in preparing a 
scheme; and they have done this on the undertakings previously 
given by the Government. Nowthere are doubts and fears. But 
the Special Committee have persevered in the work entrusted to 
them. They have a scheme well under way which provides for 
an authority of 28 members representing the interests concerned, 
including two representatives for the workers of the industry. 
Technical and financial data and information will be submitted 
lateron. The scheme provides for a modification of the area pro- 
visionally determined by the Electricity Commissioners. Regard- 
ing the area, it is stated that the assessable value of the Adminis- 
trative County of London is about twice the size of the area 
outside the county included in the district, while the population 
is 4,521,685, as against 3,424,707 outside the county. 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 





Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 
A MEETING of the Central Executive Board of the National Gas 
Council was held at No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., on 
Tuesday last week—Mr. D. Mitne Watson in the Chair. 
CoaL. 

The position with regard to coal contracts and prices was fully 

discussed. 
Gas ReGuxation Act. 


It was reported that the Corporation of East Ham had made 
application in the High Court for 2 mandamus requiring the 
Board of Trade to hold an inquiry into the application of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company under section (1) of the Act, and 
that the Court had granted the rule. 


Carson MoNoxIDE, Ingurry. 


The evidence given by the Council’s witnesses on Feb. 10 
before the Carbon Monoxide Committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade was reported. 


Gas INCOMBUSTIBLES COMMITTEE. 
It was announced that the Council’s representatives would give 
evidence before the above Committee some timein April. It was 


left to the Institution of Gas Engineers to nominate any further 
representatives they considered necessary. 


INCOME-TAX DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE. 


A resolution was read from the Midland District Executive 
Board of the Council, pressing for a continuance of the increase 
of 50 p.ct. depreciation allowance upon gasholders, meters, and 
cookers, for purposes of income-tax. It was reported that, 
although it was understood that the Somerset House authorities 
would not continue this increased allowance, any gas undertaking 
which felt it was not receiving fair treatment would have full con- 
sideration from such authorities if they would submit their case. 
In the event of any difficulty arising, the Council undertook to 
take up the case with the Inland Revenue authorities, through 
members of the Central Executive Board who were fully conver- 
sant with this matter. 

ConTRACT PRICES, 


Letters were read from the Society of British Gas Industries, 
dated Feb. 14, stating: (1) That it had been found impossible to 
compile a monthly standard list of advances in the cost of ma- 
terials and labour; and (2), that the contractors felt the present 
moment inopportune to make a definite recommendation as to a 
sliding-scale clause in contracts, and that they felt it was a matter 
for individual arrangement between the contractor and the gas 
undertaking as to whether tenders should be on a sliding-scale or 
a firm basis for the next six months, at the end of which period 
the matter might be again reviewed. 

It was decided that for the present these questions should be 
dealt with — eng, between the contractors and the gas under- 
takings. Where the latter experienced difficulty in arriving at an 
amicable settlement, the Council promised to take-up the matter 
with the Society of British Gas Industries. 


VoTE oF CONDOLENCE, 


The death was reported of Mr. S. Trow Smith, the Engineer 
and Manager to the Malvern Urban District Council Gas Depart- 
ment, and some time Secretary to the Midland District Executive 
Board of the Council. A resolution of condolence was carried 
unanimously, the members present standing. 


CokE. 


A lengthy discussion took place on the subject of inland coke 
sales. Mr. F. W. Goodenough outlined a scheme which was 
under consideration by the British Commercial Gas Association, 
with a view to the creation of local markets for the sale of coke. 
It was agreed to arrange for district meetings to be held through- 
out the country, to collect information for the purpose of con- 
sidering closer co-ordination among gas undertakings in respect 
of the disposal of their coke supplies. 

Rattway Rates. 


With regard to the classification of coal, coke, and patent fuel, 
which was left over by the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
for further consideration by the railway companies, it was re- 
ported that the proposals of the railway companies had now come 
to hand. Coal and coke were placed in five classes; but so far 
the railway companies were unable to state what relation would 
exist between these classes. On national grounds, the Council 
were pressing for coal for gas-making purposes and gas coke to 
be placed in the cheapest class. 

METERS. 

It was resolved that the Joint Standing Committee of the 
Council and the Society of British Gas Industries on Meters 
should be summoned, with a view to obtaining a reduction in 
the price of meters. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


The unsatisfactory position with regard to markets for sulphate 
of ammonia and the prospects of German competition in the 
near future were discussed. At present it was not paying even 
large undertakings to manufacture sulphate, and small under- 
takings throughout the country were suffering great hardship. 


considered at a general meeting of the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation on March 17. 


Factory AND WorksHopP Act, 1901I—DRAFT REGULATIONS 
UNDER SECTION 79. 


It was reported that, in conjunction with the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers, the Council were sending a 
deputation on March 9g to the Home Office in connection with 
the amendments to the draft regulations. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDINBURGH 
GAS UNDERTAKING. 











Mr. Herring’s Position as Consulting Engineer. 


In connection with the negotiations in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Alex. Masterton as Gas Engineer 
to the Edinburgh Corporation, and Mr. W. R. Herring’s position 
as Consulting Engineer, the latter gentleman has forwarded 
copies of the two following letters, to indicate exactly what his 
position is in the matter. 


Copy of letter from A. Grierson, Esq., Town Clerk, Edinburgh, to 
W. R. Herring, Esq., 4, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Oct, 28, 1920. 
Edinburgh Boundaries Extension Act, 1920. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to the transfer of the gas undertaking to 
the Corporation as at Nov. 2, under the provisions of the above Act, 
I am instructed to intimate to you that the Corporation desire you to 
continue to act after that date as Consulting Engineer for the under- 
taking, on the same terms and conditions as at present apply under 
your agreement with the Gas Commission. 

The Corporation have appointed a Standing Committee to take 
charge of the gas undertaking to be known as the “ Gas Committee ; ” 
and I shall give you intimation of the meetings of the Committee. 
The Gas Committee will take into consideration at as early a date as 
possible the whole question of the re-organization of the administration 
of the undertaking ; and if this should involve any alteration in the 
existing agreement with you, due intimation of any proposed change 
will be given to you. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly write me agreeing to act as Con- 
sulting Engineer for the gas undertaking under the Corporation, on the 
same terms and conditions as at present. 

I should add that, as you are doubtless aware, Mr. Masterton has 
consented to continue to act as Engineer and Manager meantime, but 
has intimated his desire to retire on superannuation as soon as a 
successor to him can be appointed.—I am, &c., 

(Signed) A, Grierson, Town Clerk. 





Copy of letter from W. R. Herring, Esq., 4, Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2, to the Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Nov. 1, 1920. 
Edinburgh Boundaries Extension Act, 1920. 


My dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., referring 
to the transfer of the gas undertaking to the Corporation on the 2nd of 
November, and intimating that the Corporation desire me to continue 
to act after that date as Consulting Engineer for the undertaking on the 
same terms and conditions as at present apply. 

Allow me to say, in reply, that I shall be happy to accede to this 
request, 

Ialso note that a Standing Committee to take charge of the gas 
undertaking has been formed; and at an early date this Committee 
will take into consideration the question of the re-organization of the 
administration of the undertaking, and that should this involve any 
alteration in the existing agreement with me, due intimation of any 
proposed change will be given. 

I appreciate the position in which the Town Council are placed in 
connection with this undertaking ; and in so far as I am concerned, I 
would like them to feel they are absolutely free to deal with the matter 
in any way they think proper—either I will be happy to continue as 
Supervising Consulting Engineer for the undertaking under the present 
terms and conditions, in so far as they are applicable, or to accept 
reasonable compensation under the Act, and give up my position as 
Consulting Engineer,—I am, &c., (Signed) a 








Declinkering Water-Gas Generators. 


There is described in a pamphlet issued by Mr. G. A. Bronder, 
of No. 150, Nassau Street, New York, a “ power barring apparatus 
for declinkering water-gas generators.” This apparatus, it is 
stated, consists of a guide, which is set into a ring fitting into 
the mouthpiece of the generator. The guide is so fastened as to 
allow any angle of inclination to be given the bar. It also allows 
a motion from side to side, which permits the operator to bar 
fully 6 ft. of the circumference before turning round to another 
position. The bar is easily manipulated by means of two handles 
set at right angles, and the shoulder-piece, which fits around the 
shoulder. The bar is 2} in. square, and weighs about 400 lbs. 
It.runs smoothly on rollers set inthe guide, and is held by means 
of a fireproof sling set into a pin a little above the centre of 
gravity of the bar. The engine used is of the four-cylinder rever- 
sible type, and will hold the bar suspended in the air. The work 





The whole question of the sulphate of ammonia position is being 





is done by two men; and it is claimed that it takes about ten 
minutes to bar-down a generator with the hardest kind of clinker. 
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On Wednesday last the new installation of Glover-West vertical 
retorts at the Denton Gas- Works was formally opened by Coun- 
cillor Robert Harrison, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
in the presence of Councillor John Bardsley, J.P., the Chairman 


GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS AT DENTON. 


of the Urban District Council of Denton, members of the Com- | 


mittee, and other interested visitors. 


The party was conducted | 


over the gas-works and inspected the many additions and im- | 


provements which have been made in the endeavour to bring the 
whole of the plant into a state of efficiency. 


heated, but the heat is capable of being evenly distributed through- 
out the length of the retort or increased towards the base to take 
advantage of the practice of “steaming.” The retorts themselves 
(constructed of the highest grade of silica material) are of the 
well-known elliptical shape which, as experience has proved, gives 
the longest possible life and the best results in working. 

The coal is brought into the works on the overhead railway 
above referred to, and shown onthe elevation. Thecoal-breaker 
for the new installation was, however, placed below the floor-level 


| of the store so that supplies could be taken from stock as well as 


| from the wagons. 


Prior to the war the question of extensions to the gas-making | 
plant, necessary owing to the continually increasing demand, had | 
been considered; and a number of other works had been visited | 


by the Gas Committee with a view to the re-organization of the | 


coal-gas plant. But the war prevented any extensions or altera- 
tions being undertaken. It was hoped, however, by working the 
carburetted water-gas plant (erected in 1913) to its utmost capa- 
city, the Committee would be enabled to maintain an efficient 
supply of gas. But the war lasted far longer than was antici- 
pated, and during this period great difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the existing plant in efficient working condition. On the 
retirement of the late Manager, the Chairman of the Manchester 
Corporation Gas Committee (Alderman William Kay, J.P.) was 


approached for assistance; and he allowed Mr. W. Buckley, the | L HO : 
PP regent y | tension of the retort-house ; the existing walls being surmounted 


Manager of the Droylsden Station, to take charge of the Denton 
Gas-Works and assist as far as possible pending the appoint- 
ment of a Resident Engineer, to which position Mr. H. C. Handley, 
of Whitworth and Rochdale, succeeded in August, 1919. 


Acting on the advice of Mr. Buckley, the Council decided to | 
reorganize the works—bringing them up to date, and thoroughly | 


overhauling every portion of the plant. After careful considera- 


tion, it was decided to erect an installation of vertical retorts | 


with a normal capacity of half-a-million cubic feet of gas per 
day. This contract was let to the West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, Ltd. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show an elevation and a plan of the installation of 


vertical retorts which occupies a space in the existing retort-house | 


previously covered by two working settings of hand-fired hori- 
zontal retorts. The sixteen Glover-West vertical retorts are 
arranged in two lines across the retort-house, and at right angles 
to the coal-store and elevated railway. It is interesting to note 
that the main flue from the horizontal settings to the chimney 
passes below the foundations of the vertical retort-bench, and has 
been kept in action throughout the erection and starting to work 
of the vertical retorts. 

As usual in installations of this size, the retorts are heated in 
units of two. The effect of this is that a carbonizing capacity of 
70,000 to 80,000 c.ft. per day can be put in or out of operation 
within a few hours; and half this capacity (or one retort) can be 
similarly manipulated for a short time to deal with variations in 
demand. In view of the fact that the consumption of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes at Denton—the staple industry being hat manu- 


| quantity of coke, tar, and ammonia for sale. 


A gravity-bucket elevator-conveyor receives 
the coal from the breaker, elevates it, and distributes it in the coal 
bunkers above the retort-bench. The bunkers are of a capacity 
equal to forty-eight hours’ consumption of coal, so that night and 
Sunday work for coaling are both avoided. The same gravity- 
bucket elevator is used for raising supplies of coke to the pro- 
ducers and to the retorts for use after standing-off for any reason, 
such as for scurfing—7 tons storage of coke being provided for 
these purposes. The coal breaker is driven by a 20-HP. gas- 
engine, manufactured by Messrs. Bates & Scholes, of Denton; 
and for the coke extractors two duplicate gas-engines, each of 
4 HP., are provided. The gravity-bucket conveyor is driven by 
an 8-HP. steam-engine of the West Company’s double-cylinder 
enclosed type. ° 

The vertical retort installation is housed in a well-ventilated ex- 


by the light brick and steel structure which may be said to be a 
feature of the Glover-West system. 

The new carbonizing plant has taken the place of 112 mouth- 
pieces on the old system of stop-end horizontal retorts and the 
water-gas plant of a nominal capacity of 300,000 c.ft. per day. 
The whole of this plant has been shut-down and, from the date of 
starting (Dec. 19 last) all demands have been met by the Glover- 
West vertical retorts. 

Already it may be confidently said that the expenditure upon 
the new plant has been amply justified. The cost of manufacture 
during the two months has been reduced by 40 p.ct. and the yield 
of gas has been increased by 4000 to 5080 c.ft. per ton of coal 
carbonized. The revenue will also be improved by the increased 
The Gas Commit- 
tee have every reason to hope that the economies effected by the 


| new plant will be very shortly reflected in a reduction in the price 


facture—is liable to great fluctuations, the importance of the size | 


and the manipulation of the unit will be obvious. 
The Glover-West system of heating is sufficiently well known, 
but it is well to repeat that not only are all the retorts equally 
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of gas, and that they will be able to meet the demand created by 
the many applications received for gas-cookers, gas-fires, &c. 

In addition to new carbonizing plant, the whole of the auxiliary 
apparatus has been carefully overhauled. The old steam-jet ex- 
hauster has been replaced by two modern exhausters manufac- 
tured by Messrs. George Waller & Son. A tar extractor and 
rotary washer have been installeéd—the whole capable of dealing 
with 750,000 c.ft. per day. 

This apparatus is shown in fig. 3; and it will be noted that the 
rotary washer, which is of Messrs. Holmes’s latest pattern, is 
arranged in two sections, and fitted with bye-passes so that it is 
possible to work either section at will. The purifiers have been 


| thoroughly repaired—new sheeting being provided for the covers, 
which were in a very leaky condition. 
In conclusion, we may quote the following paragraph from the 











FIG. 1.—PLAN OF WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY’S PLANT AT THE DENTON GAS-WORKS. 
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FIG. 2.—CROSS-SECTION OF THE RETORT PLANT AT THE DENTON GAS-WORKS. 
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Fig. 3.--Ground Plan of the Exhauster, Washer, and 
Scrubber Plant at Denton. 


“North Cheshire Herald” of Dec. 23, 1920, in which a well- 
merited tribute is paid to the management: ‘“ Very few people 
know what difficulties the working members of the Gas Com- 
mittee have had to encounter. An expenditure of £40,000 is no 
light task to undertake; but Messrs. Harrison, Brown, and their 
colleagues, with Mr. Handley, the Manager, have worked hero- 
ically, and we must say successfully. It has really been a marvel 
how the Manager has been able to supply gas at all; and, instead 
of complaining, Denton ratepayers ought to compliment him for 
his work, which has entailed night and day attendance. Very 
great credit is due to him, for the circumstances have been un- 
precedented.” 











The annual general meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation (Western District) will be held in the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, on Saturday afternoon, April 2. After the trans- 
action of the formal business, Mr. John Frazer, the Manager of 
the Dalmarnock Gas- Works, Glasgow (Past- President of the Asso- 
ciation), will deliver an address; and the meeting is to-be followed 
by the annual social gathering. 











A BIG WELDED STEEL MAIN. 


In connection with a new 28-mile pipe-line, which carries water 
from the Atlantic watershed to serve a city on the Pacific slope, 


the use of oxy-acetylene welding, instead of adopting riveted or 
screwed joints, and in preference to welding by other processes, is 
one of the most important features from an engineering point of 
view. There are 3674 ft. of 26-in. and 22,368 ft. of 24-in. pipe 
welded in this manner. The reason for using welded construction 
was primarily one of efficiency, though it also resulted in marked 
economy. To have secured the same strength in the joints with 
screwed pipes, very much heavier pipe would have been required ; 
and if riveted pipe had been used, lapping the joints would have 
been necessary. In either of these cases, the material cost for 
pipe alone would have been very much higher than it was. The 
labour cost of the welded construction, everything considered, was 
also lower than it would have been for screwed connections. 
Another big advantage was the greater flexibility or the welded 
joints, which readily yielded to conform to the contours of the 
trenches. A further gain was in speed of construction. Joints 
were lined-up by means of pump-jacks, and held in position by 
steel clamps made of #-in. strap steel, 3 in. wide, retained in posi- 
tion by a band. The joints were then tacked in four places, after 
which the operator proceeded from any one of the “ tacks” as a 
starting-point. It was possible in many cases to turn jointed 
lengths 200 ft. to 300 ft. long at one time, thus enabling the welder 
to operate continuously on top of the pipe. The curves were very 
numerous on this work ; and the joint construction was so carried 
out as to distribute the bend over several connections—a small 
amount being allowed at each weld. This reduced flow friction 
to a minimum, which is one of the great points in favour of welded 
construction. 





<i 


Lighting of Factories.—The work of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Lighting of Factories and Workshops is (says the 
“ Engineer”) about to be resumed. It will be recalled that a pre- 
liminary report was presented by the Committee in the year 1915 ; 
but the call on many members of the Committee for war-work 
led to the investigation being temporarily abandoned. Varied 
interests are represented on the Committee, the Chairman being 
Mr. C. Dampier Whetham. The other members are Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, Mr. Leon Gaster, Dr. C. S. Meyers, Mr. J. Herbert 
Parsons, and Mr. D. R. Wilson—the last-named is Secretary to 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. [he first stage of the 
new inquiry will comprise an investigation into the general con- 
ditions necessary to secure suitable lighting in factories and work- 
shops, and the effects of mixed natural and artificial lighting, with 
special reference to the lighting of underground workrooms, 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM SETTINGS ON THE CONTINENT. 
DRESDEN INSTALLATION—WORKING FOR THE MAXIMUM UTILIZATION 


OF WASTE HEAT. 














A SIDE VIEW OF 





WE have received for publication some interesting photographs 
and a description of the installation of continuous vertical retort 
on the Woodall-Duckham system erected at the Dresden Muni- 
cipal Gas-Works. They show what further progress has been 


made in securing heat economy from what was in former times 
waste heat. 


Before the adoption in Germany of the Woodall-Duckham 
continuous vertical retort system on the large scale, experi- 
mental settings were erected (in 1912-13) by both the Berlin and 
the Dresden Municipalities. The favourable results obtained with 
these experimental settings induced the Berlin Municipality to 
order five settings of four retorts each, capable altogether of car- 
bonizing 100 tons of coal per day. This plant was erected in 
1916-17 by the German firm Adolfshiitte, of Bautzen, who are the 
licencees for the Woodall-Duckham Company. The settings 
were put to work in December, 1917, and the working of the in- 
stallation was so satisfactory that an extension of twelve retorts 
was built in 1918-19. A difference in these settings from the 
original standard type is found in the fact that the producer and 
recuperator are situated in line with the minor axis of the retorts, 
instead of being placed between the retorts. Thus every two re- 
torts have their own producer and recuperator. For the 32 re- 
torts the guaranteed make of gas was two million cubic feet per 
day, which was easily obtained—the throughput of coal being as 
much as 22 tons per setting. 

THE DRESDEN INSTALLATION—HEATING INNOVATIONS. 


The construction of the plant at the Dresden Municipal Gas- 
Works was carried out in 1917-18, and gas-making commenced in 
October, 1918. The plant consists of seven settings of four re- 
torts each, capable altogether of carbonizing 140 tons of coal per 
twenty-four hours. The characteristics of the plant are much the 
same as those of the Berlin installation, except that in place of the 
built-in producers, the settings are heated by an outside producer 
plant, and that recuperators to heat-up the producer gas have 
been incorporated in the settings in the place where the built-in 
producers would ordinarily have been constructed. 

Another feature of the plant is that the secondary air is brought 
to the settings under pressure on the same lines as the gas. This 
enables definite regulation of the heats by two main valves ; while 
for further regulating the heat specially for one or more retorts, 
or when some of the retorts are shut-down for scurfing, extra 
producer gas valves and air-cocks are provided. 

The waste gases from the settings, having a temperature of 
about 400° to 500° C., pass through a superheater and economizer 
into a short steel stack worked by mechanical draught—the 
outlet temperature being about 250° to 280°C. The provision of 
mechanical draught requires about 12 to 15 H.P. 

A retort-house governor of special construction ensures an even 
pull at the retorts. 

During recent years on the Continent, there has been a tendency 
to favour regenerative settings in lieu of recuperative settings. 
The results at Dresden, and similar installations, have shown that 
recuperative settings give as good heat efficiencies—both gas and 
air are of high temperature—as regenerative settings. This can 
be clearly seen by the low temperature of the gases entering the 
stack—i.e., about the same as the temperature of the waste gases 
of settings heated on the regenerative principle. 

Constant Automatic ContTROL, 


The supervision of the plant is greatly facilitated by a number 
of recording instruments, whose indications (as exhibited by 
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RETORT-HOUSE. 


specimen charts) are of considerable value. Striking evenness is 
shown at all parts of the working. There is a CO, recorder for 
the waste gases. Measurement is made of the temperature of the 
waste gases and of the steam before and after superheating ; the 
chimney pull and the pull on the retorts are recorded; and, when 
steaming is being carried out, record is being kept of the steam 
pressure. These automatic records make control by the engineer 
much easier than it would be otherwise. 


WoRKING RESULTS. 


The amount of gas produced by the 28 retorts under ordinary 
working conditions without steaming is 52,500 cubic metres per 
day ; the gas having a thermal value of 5100 calories. Translated, 
these figures represent a make of 1,850,000 c.ft. of 580 B.Th.U. 
gas per day. As the plant is being worked with steam, this figure 
has been exceeded. The guaranteed fuel figure is 1450 B.Th.U. 
for each pound of coal carbonized without steaming. Although 
the plant has been working under the most trying conditions in 
regard to coal supply, it has exceeded its guaranteed gas figure; 
and the fuel figure has been under the guarantee. 

This installation of 28 retorts represents a quarter of the pro- 
posed extension plant at the Dresden Reich Gas-Works; and the 
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THE RETORT-HOUSE, SHOWING THE TELPHER ARRANGEMENT 
AND THE GAS OFF-TAKE, 
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SIDE VIEW, SHOWING THE GAS AND SBCONDARY AIR SUPPLY. 


retort-house, as well as the coal and coke handling plant, have 
been constructed of such a size as to allow of the present plant’s 
being doubled. 


CoaL AND CoKE PLantTs. 


The coal is brought into the works on an overhead railway ; 
and the wagons are discharged by a tipping arrangement into 
a ferro-concrete hopper. Thence the coal passes through the 
breaker, into a bucket elevator, and is carried overhead by a 
bucket conveyor, delivering into the hoppers above the settings. 

Regarding the coke, the water-seal discharging device is ope- 
rated by a crank arrangement fixed to the stanchions. The coke 
is discharged into skips, two of which are carried by a small 
wagon. The wagons are removed by an electric transporter to 





| water-tube boiler. 
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SIDE VIEW, SHOWING THE MECHANICAL DRAUGHT 


ARRANGEMENT. 


the end of the bench, where the skips are raised, by an electric 
hoist and transporter which runs round the whole house, and by it 
are transferred to the screening plant, into which the coke is de- 
livered, or, if so required, deposited in the yard. The coke for 
the producers is drawn from the screening plant hoppers, and 
deposited in the producer plant hoppers, which deliver it into 
skips for transference to the producers. 
THE OvuTsIDE PRoDUCER PLANT. 


The outside producer plant consists of four mechanical type 
Kerperley-Marischka producers, having a capacity for gasifying 
14 to 16 tons of coke breeze in twenty-four hours. The producers 
are water-jacketed ; and the upper part of each is formed into a 
The steam generated is about 1 lb. for each 








TOP OF THE RETORT-BENCH. 
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pound of fuel gasified. The amount of steam produced is suffi- 
cient to drive the dust separators, exhausters, and fans, as well as 
to supply the necessary steam for steaming the retorts. The gas 
passes through coolers, which are fitted with water-sprays, with 
the object of causing a large part of the dust contained in the gas 
to deposit. From there the gas passes to the final cleanser, 
or dust separator, the operation of which synchronizes with the 
exhauster that gives the necessary pressure for passing the gas 
through the water separator and the safety seal-pot to the bench. 
In order to ensure an even pressure, and to counterbalance any 
irregular make of gas, a small relief holder is situated between 
the seal-pot and the bench. Two producers amply suffice for 
making all the gas required for the bench of 28 retorts. 

Recording instruments are also used in connection with the 
producer plant. They show the amount of CO, in the producer 
gas and the quantity of primary air supplied to the producers, as 
well as its temperature and saturation, and the amount of steam 
supplied to the primary air. 

The exhauster and the blowers for the primary and secondary 
air are on one shaft, driven by a steam turbine of 120 H.p. The 
turbine is worked with superheated steam of 570° Fahr.—the 
pressure being about 1o atmospheres (150 lbs.). 





In consequence of this arrangement of primary and secondary 
air running under the same conditions, the gas and air supplies 
to the bench are always in correct proportions, and therefore 
an easily regulated combustion is ensured. 

It may also be mentioned that the steam-turbine exhaust gives 
off its latent heat to the feed-water heater, which raises the tem- 
perature of the water to about 40°C. The feed water at this 
temperature is carried forward through the economizer (previ- 
ously referred to) in the waste-gas flue, and is raised there to 
about 100° C. From there it passes on to the gas-producer 
steam generators. The saturated steam at 160 lbs. pressure 
travels through the superheater (at the inlet of the waste-gas flue) 
which brings the temperature of the steam up to about 350° C. 
The main portion of the steam is used for the steam-turbine, and 
a certain amount is taken off for steaming the retorts. In every 
respect in this installation the maximum possible use is made of 
all available heat. 





The carbonizing plant, as already mentioned,“was built by 
Adolfshiitte of Bautzen, who are the licencees of the Woodall- 
Duckham Company ; and the producer-gas plant was constructed 
by Koppers, the well-known coke-oven contractors. 





THE 


COKE EXTRACTING GEARING. 


GENERAL END VIEW OF THE BENCH, SHOWING THE 
TELPHER ARRANGEMENTS FOR COKE. 











Pipe-Pusher for Installing Services. 


A question-and-answer column in the “ Gas Record,” of Chicago, 
in reply to a request for experience with the use of a pipe-pusher 
for installing services, gives an abstract of an article on the sub- 
ject by Mr. F.C. Amsbury. Before beginning the pushing of the 
service-pipe, it seems, it is necessary to dig a trench about 18 ft. 
long, to take a full-length galvanized wrought-iron pipe. The 
pipe-pusher is first laid in the trench, and fastened down by 
means of wooden stakes. It consists of an iron frame, on which 
is a steel carriage. The pipe is laid in position on the carriage, 
and is fastened securely by a locking device. The carriage and 
pipe are moved forward by means of a ratchet with a long 
handle, the carriage travelling about 2 ft. When it has reached 
the end of the frame, the locks are released, leaving the pipe 
and carriage free; and the carriage is moved back, and the pipe 
again locked. This operation is repeated, until the pipe has gone 
the required distance. In order to keep the pipe from drifting 
out of the straight line, it is turned frequently, with an ordinary 
pipe-wrench. There is seldom trouble in pushing the pipe 
to the point desired. When there is a leak in a service-pipe 
under the pavement, Mr. Amsbury, instead of tearing-up the 
pavement to repair it, pushes a new service through, and aban- 
dons the old one, finding this course much cheaper than digging- 
up the pavement and relaying it. In Mr. Amsbury’s case, the 
soil in the streets is mostly heavy clay; in sandy soils the push- 
ing would naturally be much easier. 


——_ 


A visit has been arranged for next Saturday afternoon of 
members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association to the Birk- 
shall Gas-Works, Leisterdyke, Bradford. The chief feature of 
interest at the works is a 5 million cubic feet per day Woodall- 
Duckham vertical retort installation, complete with electrically 
— elevators, conveyors, wagon-tippers, and coke-screening 
plant, 








Water Gas Relief Holder Gauge.—Mr. R. E. Pierce, in the 
American “Gas Age,” points out that relief holders are often 
located some distance from where the gas is actually made; and 
therefore it is necessary to set-up a gauge, in order to enable the 
gas operator to take a check of the quantity of gas in the holder 
into which he is sending gas, and so avoid uncupping the holder. 
If the gauge is installed on the holder itself, the operator, in order 
to read it, must leave his machine; and in the course of the 
day much time is wasted in this way. If, however, a gauge is in- 
stalled on the operating floor, the gas maker is able to tell at a 
glance the amount of gas in the holder. A lead weight is attached 
to a rope, which passes over a pulley and through a 1-in. pipe to 
another pulley which must be fitted on top of the relief holder. 


Making Gas from Wood.—There has appeared in “ Le Génie 
Civil” an account of a process of wood distillation for gas making 
adopted during the war. Abstracting the article, the “ Technical 
Review” says the great disadvantage of wood for the purpose of 
making gas is the high percentage of carbonic acid gas in the pro- 
duct, which can only be removed by chalk. The expense of puri- 
fication by this means was so great that a number of works mixed 
the wood gas with their other gas, and sold it all as a low-quality 
gas. There was discovered at Zurich a process by which the wood 
gas was distilled, and then passed through incandescent charcoal, 
which, by a process of reduction, diminished the pawn of CO, 
present in the gas, though the heating had an injurious effect 
on the heavy hydrocarbons and reduced the calorific value of the 
gas. In spite of this, however, as the production of the gas was 
increased by this method, it was adopted by a large number of 
gas-works, The principal comparisons with straight distillation 
of wood are: Output of gas doubled ; calorific value reduced only 
22 p.ct.; CO, content reduced by one-fourth; heavy hydrocarbon 
content reduced at least two-thirds; methane content halved; 
hydrogen content increased by four-fifths; tar product halved; 
acetic acid content reduced to practically nil; total value in- 
creased 45 p.ct.; and the gas made considerably lighter, 
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‘*PIRON” COKE-OVENS AT WOODWARD (ALA.). 


The results are now available of a year’s operation of an 
installation of twelve “ Piron” coke-ovens erected by the American 
Italian Commercial Corporation for demonstration purposes at 
the bye-product plant of the Woodward Iron Company, of Wood- 
ward (Ala,), for which, among others, the advantages are claimed 


of short coking time, large coke and surplus gas output, and easy 
working. 


The chief characteristic of the ovens, according to Mr. Emil 
Piron, of New York [writing in the “Gas Age”, is the continuous 
heating from the top downward, without inversion of any kind, 
and the arrangement for continuous recuperation of heat instead 
of employing the usual regenerative system. The recuperator 
consists of rows of vertical flues, one for air and the other for 
burned gas. These rows are arranged adjacent to each other in 
such a manner that the wall between the two rows is in contact 
with the burned gas on one side and with the air on the other side, 
transmitting the heat continuously from the burned gas to the 
air. The burned gas flues are under the coking chamber, and 
the hot air flues lie beside it. There are two, four, or six rows 
of flues to each oven, according to the surface requirement for 
beat transmission, 

Situated below the rows of vertical flues of the recuperator are 
horizontal channels for fresh air and for burned gas; the admis- 
sion of fresh air being yy at the channel entrance by re- 
gisters, and the suction of the stack channel being controlled at 
the flue-gas channel exit by registers also, so that regulation and 
the starting and stopping operation of each oven are independent. 
Orifices or ports located at the bottom of each vertical flue of 
the recuperator connect these vertical flues with the horizontal 
channels, 

The air drawn through the air-channel registers by the natural 
draught of the vertical flues, ascends in these flues, is thereby 
heated, passes into the horizontal channel at the level of the 
oven bottom, and continues its way upward through the vertical 
flues provided in the hollow brick of the side walls, Reaching the 
upper part of these channels, it returns in flues located between 
the rising flues, and descends in the vertical heating flues of the 
oven side walls. 

The gas is delivered into the top of the descending flue from a 
distribution main passing along the top of the oven, with branches 
leading along the top of the oven ; and from these drop the pipes, 
one to the top of each heating flue, through which inspection of 
the flue can be easily made. Coming into the upper part of the 
heating flue, the gas meets the hot air, and burns while descending 
along the oven walls, The burned gas passes into the bottom 
channel under the retort through the orifice at the bottom end of 
each down flue, then continues downward through the vertical 
gas flues of the recuperator, and passes through the orifices at 
the bottom into the horizontal channel through the damper or 
register, and thence to the stack channel and chimney. 

he main feature claimed for “ Piron” ovens is perfect auto- 
matic regulation of the heat throughout the whole side wall. In 
** Piron” ovens, all orifices are large; and almost no resistance 
opposes the gas circulation. The total resistance between the 
entrance of air in the recuperators and the outlet for waste gas to 
the stack is an unusually small one—not exceeding 1 mm. of water 
column. This advantage is due to the downward combustion. 

When gas is admitted in the bottom of the side wall and the 
flame burns upwards, the draught is naturally stronger where 
the vertical flues are hotter. As astronger draught increases the 
combustion, these flues have a tendency to grow still hotter; and 
it is necessary to admit the gas through small orifices offering a 
noticeable resistance, to avoid overheating of these flues. With 
downward combustion, it is quite different, because, when the 
flues are hotter, the downward draught is smaller, and the in- 
tensity of combustion decreases without need of any means of 
regulation. The great uniformity of heating, combined with the 
fact that there is no inversion, and flames continually heat the 
whole length of the side wall, explains the short coking time and 
the resulting large output of coke per oven and small fuel gas 
consumption per ton of coal. 

The hot air from the recuperators passes into a horizontal 
channel, and through pofts in the bottle-brick of each flue lead- 
ing upward beside the oven, before reaching the upper part of the 
oven for combustion in the down flue. This has a cooling effect 
on the bottle-brick situated between two heating flues, and pre- 

vents it melting. The bottle-brick of the upward flue, being main- 
tained at a lower temperature, offers better resistance; and the 
strength of the side wall is therefore increased. Another factor 
which contributes toward strengthening the side wall is the non- 
use of the horizontal flue at the top of the side wall. 

The facility of operation is the direct result of the excellent 
automatic heat regulation and the continuous heating without in- 
version. Other ovens have been designed using recuperators of 
heat, and heating from the top with downward combustion. The 
defect in their recuperators was the leakage through the joints 
and cracks due to defective combination of bricks and the high- 
pressure difference between the air and waste-gas flues of the 
recuperators. The “ Piron” recuperators have all flues going 
in one vertical direction; and they can thus expand and contract 
during any number of coolings and heatings of the battery with- 





water-column between the air and waste gas in the two series of 
flues, makes leakage through the joints practically nothing. 

The reason why many of the attempts to use downward com- 
bustion have failed is probably because the gas was brought in 
contact with the air at a point where the air and gas did not meet 
in parallel streams and at almost equal velocity. When air and 
gas meet in parallel streams at equal velocity, there is no reason 
why the flames should not burn while going downward as well as 
when going upward; and, in fact, the downward combustion at 
Woodward functions perfectly. It is true that recuperators of 
heat for the same efficiency require more refractory material 
than regenerators ; but in the case of regenerators the ovens must 
be supported by strong walls, while the recuperators of this oven 
are constructed in such a manner that they support the ovens 
without any wall. f 

In general figures the ovens at Woodward have resulted in a 
saving of some 25 p.ct. of fuel gas and in a 10 to 20 p.ct. shorter 
coking time. The weight of refractories was only 85 short tons 
per oven, for a size loading over 29,000 lbs. of wet coal. With a 
coal of usual content in volatile matter and moisture, these ovens 
use less than usual of the gas produced for fuel purposes, saving 
a greater percentage as surplus gas. 


_ 
— 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Blackpool Gas-Works. 


Some fifty members of the Association visited the Blackpool 
Corporation Gas-Works last Saturday week, and were received 
by the Vice-Chairman (Mr. W. Taylor) and some members of the 
Gas Committee, along with Mr. W. Chew (Engineer and Manager) 
and Mr. J. H. Chew (the Deputy Engineer and Manager). The 
Chairman (Councillor Peter J. Tomlinson) was unable to be 
present, and sent his regrets. 


In anticipation of the visit, a brochure had been prepared, from 
which the tollowing particulars are taken. 


MAKE OF GAS AND METHOD OF CHARGING. 


The present, anaoual make of gas is 800 million cubicfeet. The 
gas tariff is invoiced to consumers at per 100 c.ft., in lieu of per 
1000 ¢.ft. as follows: For power, 4d.; ordinary meters, 4}d.; pre- 
payment meters, 5d. With this tariff the gross profit is 9 p.ct. 
upon the whole capital outlay. Meters are free beyond a minimum 
quarterly consumption amounting to 1s. per light demand, as 
indicated by the size of meter installed, thus: Consumption with 
a 2-light meter must yield 2s. per quarter or pay rental; con- 
sumption with a 3-light meter must yield 3s. per quarter or pay 
rental; consumption with a 5-light meter must yield 5s. per 
quarter or pay rental. The scale increases to the largest size 
of meter. The object of this regulation is to ensure the return 
of stand-by or little-used meters, or to make them yield revenue 
if retained. It has accomplished the purpose, especially where 
meters are now too large for consumers’ present requirements. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT. 


The types of gas-making plant are horizontal retorts, charged 
and discharged by De Brouwer stoking machine, and coke handled 
by Dempster telpher; inclined retorts and hot-coke conveyor ; 
Glover-West vertical retorts and Dempster telpher coke-handling 
plant; carburetted water-gas plants as auxiliaries. Both air and 
water cooled condensers are installed. Ten large and spacious 
purifiers are in use, together with efficient washing and scrubbing 
apparatus of the usual type. , 

The distribution system on the outskirts of the district has 
been augmented by high-pressure boosted mains fitted with suit- 
able governors. 


New SeEason’s ADDITIONS COMPLETE OR IN PROGRESS. 


An installation of West’s continuous horizontal retorts has 
recently been put into operation. This being an entirely new 
feature, which proved to be a source of attraction, as it was the 
first installation in the country. There are four retorts, and they 
carbonize coal and produce water gas in the same apparatus, 
all of which can be controlled at will. The coal is fed into the 
retorts by hydraulic power. The installation is fitted-up in the 
same space as an ordinary bed of eight Q retorts; the one under 
review having been put in an arch that had been formerly 
occupied by an ordinary setting. 

A new type of furnace grate to the vertical retort producer has 
been introduced, in order to maintain a more regular supply of 
producer gas to the settings. At the same time it relieves the 
gas makers of the most laborious part of their duties in clinker- 
ing in the old way. f 

In steam production, three of the Lancashire boilers are now 
re-fitted with Crosthwaite patent furnace bars, which are found 
to be very beneficial. Spencer's latest‘ Simplex ” and “ Climax 
grids are now fitted to most of the purifiers—thus increasing their 
capacity and economizing in working cost. Additional ammonia 
concentration plant is also under construction. A combined 
140-HP. gas-engine and twin reciprocating compressor for high- 





out showing cracks. The small difference in pressure of 1 mm. of 





pressure gas distribution is at present being installed. A new 
tubular water condenser at the inlet to the ammonia washers 1s 
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in course of construction. A 100-HpP. gas-engine is being added 
to the power plant. An additional Lancashire boiler fitted with 
auxiliary oil-fuel feed is under construction. Re-housing the two 
existing boilers is at present taking place. The mechanical and 
engineers’ plant also is being removed to larger premises. The 
addition of a meter repairing shop and a new laboratory are being 
carried out. A paraffin vaporizer recently installed is proving 
very effective. 


Tue Visitors’ THANKS AND APPRECIATION. 


At the conclusion of the inspection of the works the party were taken 
by reserved tramcar to the Savoy Caf, and had high tea, kindly pro- 
vided by Mr. Chew (the Engineer) and Mr. Wild, the representative 
of West’s Gas Improvement Company. 


Mr. J. H. Ranrt (Lytham) moved a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and Gas Committee, to the Gas Engineer and his son (the Deputy 
Gas Engineer), and to Mr. Wild, for their kindness to them that after- 
noon. They could not visit a works in the district that could compare 
with the Blackpool works, inasmuch as all types of plant were to be 
seen at work—horizontals, verticals, carburetted water gas plants, &c. 
But what had undoubtedly brought them together that afternoon was 
the horizontal continuous retorts ; and he hoped that Mr. Chew and 
Mr. Wild would get the results they expected from this installation, 
which he thought would make great strides when it became known. 

Mr. RopGEerson (Middleton) seconded, and expressed the opinion 
that the “ Wild-West ” plant seemed to combine two or three systems, 
and that the capital charges upon the plant would bring it within the 
reach of very small undertakings. 

Mr. TrAsDALE (Salford) remarked upon the number of Seniors who 
had availed themselves of visits along with the Juniors, evidently 
showing that the visits were of good value. He also remarked how 
indebted the profession was to the engineers who undertook pioneer 
work such as they had seen that afternoon. 

Mr. W. Tay or (Vice-Chairman) replied to the vote of thanks in a 
few chosen words, and apologized on behalf of the Chairman for the 
latter’s absence. : 

Mr, W. CueEw said how pleased they were to see the members. His 
Committee made no hesitation in acceding to the Association’s request, 
and were pleased that they could show them so much of real interest. 
As regards the new plant, he thought that in about a month’s time 
they would be in a position to make a fair test of what it was doing. 
There was no doubt that it was a good gas maker and a complete gasi- 
fication plant. At Blackpool they endeavoured to keep well to the 
front line in all things. When he first went there he made 20 million 
cubic feet of gas per annum ; now he made 800 million. So that great 
strides had been made. In concluding his remarks, he called the 
attention of the members to the great importance of studying the com- 
mercial side of the undertaking, and pointed out how the engineer and 
manager could produce gas and deliver it cheaply, and in spite of 
all this the balance-sheet show a very different result from what one 
would expect. He gave a few choice instances where, by a stroke of 
the pen as it were, a loss had been converted into a gain and so on. 
It thus behoved them to note these things: ‘' Low price of making, 
and yet high price of selling.” 

Mr. Wicp spoke of the usefulness of the Junior Associations. He 
well remembered the formation of the Manchester Junior Association, 
as he was a lecturer at one of theclasses out of which their Association 
had been formed. He also remarked that he gave the first paper. 








Effect of Reduced B.Th.U. 


The effects from a gas company’s and a consumer’s standpoint 
of a reduction in B.Th.U. were described, in a paper read before 
the New Jersey Gas Association, by Mr. J. B. Jones, the Super- 
intendent of the Bridgeton Gas Light Company—Bridgeton being 
a town of 15,000 inhabitants. Early in the period of gradual 
reduction in the B.Th.U. standard, it became apparent that most 
of the complaint calls were coming in on account of oven adjust- 
ment. When the top of the stove was affected, it was generally 
in cases where the stove connection was taken from the house 
pipeline. There were very few calls where the gas was delivered 
to the appliance under adequate pressure. There was not a 
single complaint in connection with water-heaters. Very soon it 
became evident that pressure conditions and an adequate supply 
were of more importance than the B.Th.U. content; and the 
Company worked on this theory. In many instances where they 
found a gas-range connected with a 2-in. pipe, they ran a new 
jin, direct stove-line at their own expense. While the Company’s 
newspaper advertising referred to the reduction in the standard, 
the men on the district avoided any reference to it whatever. 
They quickly found that the consumers were not interested in 
B.Th.U. It took a full two months (with a straight coal-gas plant) 
to reach the 535 B.Th.U. standard, which had been decided 
upon as the minimum. The three largest consumers—a big can- 
ning concern, works for high-tempering of dies, and a newspaper 
office with six linotype machines working—never required a single 
moment’s attention. After a comparison of a large number of 
accounts selected at random, it has been impossible to find any 
increase in the rate of consumption per meter. It is felt that a 
rate increase put into effect at the same time may have induced 
a desire for economy on the part of the consumers; but never- 
theless Mr. Jones is convinced that the increase in consumption 


would in any case have been so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 


It is his opinion that, with an average pressure of 35-roths on the 
inlet side of the meter, and with standard piping conditions on 
the consumer’s premises, any company can render better service 
with a 525 B.Th.U. gas than was possible under a higher standard 
of 600 B.Th.U. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 


The opposition to the South Metropolitan Gas Bill, Waltham and 
Cheshunt Gas Bill, and the Nelson Corporation Bill having been with- 
drawn, the orders previously made were discharged, and the Bills 
committed. 

The Tendring Hundred Water and Gas Bill and Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon and Epsom District Gas Bill: Read a second time and 
committed. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Bill was read the third time and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


—_ 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS BILL. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Bill, which was down for hearing before 
an opposed Committee of the House of Lords to sit on Wednesday 
last, went off unopposed, and came before the Unopposed Committee 
of the House of Lords on March 8, 

The Bill deals principally with the financial position of the Company, 
and authorizes the creation of redeemabie preferencg and debenture 
stock, The only opposition to the measure came from the local au- 
thorities of Camberwell, Greenwich, Lambeth, Lewisham, Southwark, 


Wandsworth, and Woolwich, and was in respect of Clause 16, which 
reads as follows: 





If atany time the Board of Trade are satisfied that the circumstances 
within any part of the limits of supply of the Company are such 
as to render the supply of gas by the Company therein unre- 
munerative, or that it has for any other cause become unreason- 
able that the Company should be required to supply gas in any 
such part thereof, the Board may, on the application of the 
Company and subject to such conditions as the Board may think 
fit, relieve by Order the Company from the obligation to supply 
gas in any part of such limits, and, as from the date of any such 
Order, and so long as any conditions thereby imposed upon the 
Company are complied with, the Company shall be under no 
obligation to supply in any part of the said limits specified in 
such Order. 

The costs of any inquiry by. the Board under the provisions of this 
section as certified by a secretary or assistant-secretary of the 
Board shall be borne and paidjby the Company. 


This clause was siruck out of the Lill; and the opposition was with- 
drawn, 
The Bill was ordered to be returned for third reading. 


<i 


HOUSE OF COMMONS; 








Progress of Bills. 


The Radcliffe and District Gas Board Bill is among a group of 
Bills to be considered by the following Committee: Sir Park Goff 
(Chairman), Sir Walter de Frece, Captain Tudor-Rees, and Mr. James 
Wilson. 

The Coal Mines (Decontrol) Bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Standing Committee. 


Public Utilities Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 


Copies were presented of reports upon applications to the Board of 
Trade under the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act by the 
Crediton Gas Company, Halstead Gas Company, and the Southamp- 
ton Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Under Class IV. of the Civil Service estimates for the coming year 
appear the following items: Scientific and industrial research, £230,000; 
scientific investigation, &c., £82,000. 

Imports and Exports of Dyes and Dyestufis. 

Sir P. Ltoyp-GraemgE, in reply to a question by Major Barnes, said 
the values of the imports into, and exports from, the United King- 
dom of dyes and dyestuffs (products of coal tar) registered during the 
year ended Dec, 31 last were as follows : 

Intermediate Coal Tav Products used in the Manufacture af Dyes (including 
Aniline Oil and Salt, and Phenyl-Glycerine). 


Exports, 
liuports. 
Mannfactures of the Foreign and Colonial 
United Kingdom, Manufacture, 
f i a 
829,810 694,234 70,756 


Finished Dye-stuffs obiained from Coal Tay: (a) Alizarine. (b) Indigo, 
Synthetic (c) Other sorts. 


£ £ | £ 
(a) 548,528 81,080 244 
(0) 293,847 264,042 93,925 
(c) 6,693,109 2,218,777 240,630 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LIMITATION OF INERTS. 
BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE SITTINGS. 





Wednesday, March 9. 


The Committee appointed by the Board of Trade under the Gas 
Regulation Act, 1920, to inquire into the question of whether it is 
desirable to prescribe a proportion of inerts in gas, sat again on Wed- 
nesday of last week. Mr. J, HuNTER Gray, K.C., was in the chair ; 
the two other members of the Committee, Mr. W. J. BUTTERFIELD 
and Dr. LANDER, also being present. Evidence was heard on behalf 
of the London County Council—Mr. James OL is, the Chief Officer 
of the Public Control Department, and Mr. R. B. JAmEs, the Council's 
Chief Gas Examiner, attending for the purpose. 


Mr. Ottis said that samples of the gas supplied by the three Lon- 
don Companies had been taken by the Council from time to time, and 
showed that the gas supplied during the war varied very consider- 
ably. The Council could not help regarding it as a matter of import- 
ance, because the time would come, of course, when thereé would be one 
general kind of Government for the London area; and it was thought 
desirable, from this point of view, that the Committee’s attention 
should be drawr to the conditions which the Council’s examiners had 
found to exist. As an example of what he meant, witness handed in 
figures relating to a large number of undertakings in the Greater Lon- 
don area, which specially referred to Kingston-on-Thames. Samples 
of the gas supplied by the Kingston Company were tested as the result 
of the evidence given before the Committee which during the war en- 
quired into the use of coal gas for traction purposes at a time when 
there was a shortage of petrol. The Kingston gas contained in 1918 
32°3 p.ct. of inerts, and the position arose of a vehicle filling-up with 
gas in the London area where the percentage of inerts, in one case at 
all events, was much lower, and then, when it was necessary to re- 
charge, having to use a gas containing a much larger proportion. 

The CuairMan pointed out that the Woking gas contained, in 1919, 
39 p.ct. of inerts. 

Mr. OLLIs said the tests of gas were carried out by reason of com- 
plaints made by those in charge of the Mayford Industrial Schools; 
and the gas was found to contain an average of 39°! p.ct. of inerts, as 
the result of tests carried out on five different occasions between 
March to and 20, 1919. Again, in the Ilford district, the Council had 
an institution which was supplied by the local gas company. This 
gas was tested on Nov. 26, 1919, and Jan. 1, 1920. On the first occa- 
sion the inerts were found to be 35°7 p.ct., and on the second occasion 
30°8 p.ct. The attention of the Company was drawn to the matter, 
and the Council could not help feeling that, as the result of this, the 
methods of the Company were improved, because on Feb. g, 1920, a 
sample of this Company’s gas was found to contain 21'4 p.ct. of inerts. 
He did not mention these particular cases with any desire to pillory the 
particular companies named, but merely to bring before the Commit- 
tee the facts which the Council possessed. 

The CuarrmaNn asked if witness had formed any idea as to the’cause 
of the existence of these percentages of inerts. ¥ 

Mr. OL Is said that, speaking generally, the conclusion had been 
come to that the excess of inerts arose from over-pulling, as set out in 
the report of the Fuel Research Board. An examination of the gas 
supplied by the London Companies over many years showed that there 
had been a gradual diminution in the value of gas. The first change 
was from 16 to 14 candle power; then, in 1906, there was a variation 
of the burner for testing ; then there was another variation of the 
statute whereby, for penalty purposes, the gas companies were allowed 
to take the average of three days. All this had resulted in giving the 
companies greater freedom, which really amounted to a certain laxity 
in manufacture ; and the tables which he had sent in to the Committee 
showed that all through the years taken there was a continuous drop 
in the value of the gas, with a continuous increase in the inerts. 

The Cuairman pointed out that all the figures which had been put 
in were on the basis that the consumer was paying for candle power 
and not for calories. It had occurred to him, he said, that if the con- 
sumer paid for calories, as was proposed under the Act, the large per- 
centages of inerts would to a great extent disappear. 

Mr. Ottis replied that theoretically it should have this effect ; and 
he assumed that the gas companies recognized that it was to their 
interest to reduce working costs by reducing the inerts. On the other 
hand, the companies might find themselves able to reduce working 
costs by increasing the inerts; and in this case the consumer was 
damaged, because there was the employment of capital for which the 
consumer had to pay. 

The Cuairman : Might that not be more than recompensed by the 
fact that the consumer is getting a much cheaper supply of gas ? 

Mr. Ottis said he was not so sure that it was cheaper gas if the 
excess of inerts in the gas was not necessary to economical production. 
He was not going to suggest that there ought to be a certain figure to 
which gas companies should work ; but if the inerts were not necessary 
to economical working, there should be some prohibition placed upon 
them. Answering further questions, witness said the Council rather 
took as a standard the operations of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, who roughly worked to a standard of 12 p.ct. of inerts, and a 
calorific value of 550 or 555 B.Th.U. If an additional 8 p.ct., for 
example, was added to the inerts, surely the consumer was to some 
extent damaged. 

The CuairMan said he appreciated it would be so on the old system 
of charging; but when the charging was on the heat-unit basis, though 
the inerts were there, the case against them did not seem to him to be 
so strong. 

Mr. OLtis said he had sent in some extracts from the report of the 

Gas Investigation Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 








which went to show that gas was prejudiced by the introduction of 
unnecessary inerts.* ‘ ; ‘ 

Mr. JamEs said that the experiments in question were carried out to 
show the effect of inerts on the efficiency. The figures given in the 
tables from the report were obtained from the same gas with gradual 
additions of nitrogen and carbon dioxide separately and together. 

The CuarrMan said that if what these tables showed was the true 
conclusion to be drawn from the tests, then it seemed to him impossible 
to say that inerts could not do very much harm. The effect seemed 
to be very serious. At the same time, he thought the result might be 
explained by something else. 

Dr. LANDER suggested that the results obtained were at any rate 
partly due to the fact that the calorific value had gone down. This 
was the problem the Committee had to decide—whether the figures in 
the report of the Gas Investigation Committee were due to the inerts 
or whether they were due to the fact that the calorific value had been 
reduced, 

The Cuarrman added that there would be a lower temperature as a 
consequence of the dilution of the gas with inerts. 

Mr. Oxtis said he wished to draw particular attention to Table B, 
which gave figures of the Uddingston gas as taken from the Gas 
Investigation Committee’s second and fourth reports. These showed 
that it was possible for a gas company under modern conditions to 
supply a gas with low inerts and at the same time to obtain high yields. 
Further, the South Metropolitan Gas Company obtained a higher yield 

er ton of coal than the Gas Light and Coke Company, and yet had a 
Date inert content. He imagined in the case of the South Metro- 
politan Company that it was economical manufacture pushed as far as 
it could be pushed. 

The CuairMaN: Therefore the inerts are not to blame for the low 
calorific value? 

Mr. James said the object in this table was to show that a low per- 
centage of inerts was not inconsistent with obtaining the largest amount 
possible of the heat energy .of the coal in the form of gas. 

The CHairMAN remarked that it was curious that in the tables it did 
not look as if low inerts connoted low calorific value. 

Mr. JaMEs said inerts and calorific value did not run together. 

Mr. Ottisthought the figures that had been got out in Table F showed 
that the production of therms at a low cost was not inconsistent with 
a low percentage of inerts. It was evident from these figures that it 
was possible to produce cheap therms, and maintain the inerts ata 
reasonable figure. 

Answering some questions by Mr. BUTTERFIELD, 

Mr. O tis said the Council had not been able to form any opinions 
as to the relative value the consumer got in gas when used for different 
purposes—viz., lighting, heating, and power—taking into account the 
efficiency of apparatus. All that had been done was to place before 
the Committee information from the Gas Investigation Committee's 
reports, from which conclusions could be drawn favourable to the view 
the London County Council were taking—that the consumer was to 
some extent injured by the presence of excessive inerts. The Council 
had not conducted any experiments, and had not made any inquiry 
which would enable an answer to be given to Mr. Butterfield’s ques- 
tion. He should say that fairly reliable figures of the relative uses of 
gas could be obtained from the gas companies. 

Mr. ButTERFIELD pointed out that the experiments of the Gas In- 
vestigation Committee were carried out with upright burners in which 
the effect of inerts would, from theoretical considerations, be expected 
to be greater than with inverted mantles. With upright burners the 
injection was upwards, and the burner would necessarily have less 
injecting power with the same volume of gas sent through the nipple 
at the same pressure. 

Mr. JAMEs agreed, as he did also with the suggestion that with in- 
verted burners there would be a greater injecting power under the 
same conditions. 

Mr. ButterFIELD : Therefore you would not expect to find such big 
differences with an increased proportion of inerts with inverted burners 
as were found in the figures of the Investigation Committee ? 

Mr. JamEs : Possibly not. 

Mr. ButTeRFIELD said that the work of the Investigation Committee 
consisted in adding pure nitrogen or pure carbon dioxide to the gas, 
which would never be done in practice on a commercial scale. 

Mr. JAMEs said the general point was that the figures showed that 
a 500 B.Th.U. gas with low inerts was more efficient than the same 
gas with high inerts. 

Mr. ButTeRFIELD replied that he did not say this was not so; but 
he did not get it from the tables. His point was that in the case of 
the dilution of coal gas with blue water gas or producer gas, the effect 
must be different from that obtained when adding pure nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide, because in these diluent gases there was some com- 
bustible material. He could conceive that the manager ofa gas-works 
might find himself in the position to produce very cheaply something 
in the nature of a producer gas containing (say) 60 or 70 p.ct. of inerts. 
In such a case it would not be fair to take into account the effect of the 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide in the producer gas separately ; but ac- 
count must be taken of the hydrogen and carbon monoxide which such 
a gas would contain. 

Mr. JAMEs agreed that it would be necessary to take account of the 
combustibles in the producer gas, and also the fact that the mixtures 
used by the Gas Investigation Committee were artificial mixtures for 
the particular purpose—not ordinary commercial gas. 

Mr. ButTerFIELp asked if Mr. James could draw a line, and say 
that at such-and-such a point the increase of inerts became serious or 
a certain percentage of inerts was reasonable, so as to permit the use 
of new methods of providing fuel gas at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. OLtis suggested that the answer to this question could only 
be supplied by an independent investigation carried out by the Gas 
Referees and the Fuel Research Board, because there was no getting 
away from the fact that the research referred to was carried out by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers at a time when there was considerable 
public outcry as to the character of the gas being supplied throughout 
the country. Therefore, it seemed to him some independent inquiry 








* These tables are reproduced on the opposite page.— ED. J.G. 
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Taste A.—Showing Details (as Percentages) of Incombustibles in Gas. 





‘“INERTS IN GAS.’’—TABLES HANDED-IN BY MR. OLLIS. 





















































Gas Licut anp Coke Company. CommeErciAL Gas CoMPANY. SoutH Merropotitran Gas Company. 
Incombustibles (Per Cent.). | Inccmbustibles (Per Cent.). | Incombustibles (Per Cent.), 
Year. Year. aa i Year. PEEPS RSIS ae ae 
| 
COs. | O. N. | Total. | CO | ©. | N. | Total. | COs. O. N. | Total. 
| | | 
1909 es |~-og"t ” os 11*4 1909 . -fo— = jo 1909. . .| 1°8 0°3 6°5 8°6 
1910 2°77 | o'4 | 11°4 14°5 1910. war — err te iteaags = RR ee bo me —* — 
IgI 2°7 os | t2*3 15°5 IgIr. 2 _ _ _ IQIT. « I'o 0°4 8°6 10°0 
Igt2 2°9 0'5 14°0 17°4 1912. op Rg o'r 9°3 | 12°9 oe a o'3 8'5 10°O 
1913 2°8 o°6 | 13°9 17°3 1913. ait ee o'2 z0°7 | 29°60 7018. «  . I'2 o°3 9°4 10'9 
Igl4 8 o'4 13°5 17°2 1914. Ay ie o°2 11°97 | %85°0 T9%d). « $*x 03 12°2 13°6 
1915 374.1. °F 15°0 Ig‘! 1915. : | ie 0°6 12°4 | 16°! 1915. . - 1°6 o*4 10°2 12°2 
1916 3°5 | o'9 16°5 20°9 1916. tue 0's 13°3 | 16°9 1916". | 1°8 0's 9°5 11°8 
IQI7 3°1 o's 16 2 20°! 1917. |. 23 0°6 13°8 | 17°5 1917. 1°8 0°5 10°o 12°3 
1918 3°4 | o's 15°8 20°0 1918. - | 3°4 o°7 14°4 | 18°5 1918. a | 1'9 o°6 10°3 12'8 
1919 3°4 | o's 16'2 20°4 1919. . 9 o°7 13°7 | 18° 1919. “J 1°8 o's 8'9 Ir’2 
1920 3st os 16°1 20°5 1920. ‘ | 3°5 o'4 II‘7 15°6 1920. | 1°8 o'4 8°5 10°7 
TaBLe B.—Year 1919. 
, Yield of Gas. Calorific Value B.Th.U. per 7 
Company. Inerts. | Cubic Feet per Ton. Cubic Foot. Yield of B.Th.U. per Ton. 
South Metropolitan Gas . ‘ Ir‘2 12,275 551°7 6,772,118 
Gas Light and Coke ; 20°4 12,201 475'°3 5,799,135 
*“UddingstonGas .. . | 12°8 30,000 400°0 12,000,000 
: $] 11°8 44,250 338°0 | 14,900,000 
tUddingstonGas ... . 1 | I1°g 95,000 305°0 28,975,000 








* Second Report of the Gas Investigation Committee. 





t Fourth Report of the Gas Investigation Committee (p. 37). 


TaBLE C.—Showing the Effect of Adding Nitrogen to Coal Gas. 


































































































I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 
| | INuminating sa roe 
Percentage | Percentage eae | Power per | Total Cubic Feet | Illuminating pee B,Th.U. Net Calorific 
Gas. ° of Inerts “> al ._| Hour per | Illuminating | Consumed | Power per In h z f Supplied Value 
Nitrogen. (Total), | Pet yandle- | to00 B.Th.U. Power. per Hour. | Cubic Foot. ee per Hour. | B.Th.U. Net. 
| Hour. Net. | Water. | 
— -— | a | 
AA | 4°5 | 6°8 | 260 38 4 84°5 3°88 21°78 1°18 2200 567 
AB 15°6 | > he | 25°7 | 39°0 IOI‘'o 5°26 19°20 2°25 2600 494 
AC 24°6 26 5 25°4 39°4 118'0 6°65 17°74 4°05 3000 451 
AD | 31°8 33 5 28°9 346 100°4 7°22 | 13°91 2°87 2900 402 
AE. 37°6 39°2 34°1 29°3 85 2 7°87 | 10°82 3°70 2900 369 
AF" 46 2 47 6 39°0 25°6 } 74°3 8°98 8°28 3°54 2900 323 
AG f 54°4 55°6 47°7 21°0 63°0 10°89 5°78 5°45 gooo | 275 
* Maximum efficiency not reached. 
TaBLE D.—Showing the Effect of Adding Carbon Dioxide to Coal Gas. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 10 11 
B.Th.U. | Illuminating : ‘ 
Percentage | Percentage Net Con- | Power per Total Cubic Feet | Illuminating | ,, Nipple | B.Th.U. Sm ad 
Gas. of Carbon | of Inerts sumed per | Hour per_ | Illuminating) Consumed Power per ct f Net Supplied) ThU 
Dioxide. | (Total). Candle | 1000 B.Th.U. Power. per Hour. | Cubic Foot. WwW 28 0 per Hour. —? 
| Hour. | Net. | ater. Net. 
} | | | 
- } | —y | 
BA. 2°6 7'O 27°7 | 36°1 83°0 | 4°OI 20°7 1°22 2300 573 
BB. 8°8 13°0 30°8 | 32°5 84°3 | 4°84 17°42 1°99 2600 537 
BC. 15°4 19*2 39°! 25°6 59°0 4°62 12°77 1°16 2300 498 
BD* ° 239 27°4 39°7 25°2 75-7 6°70 11°30 2°50 3000 448 
BE* ' 32°2 35°2 52°0 19°2 ST°7 7°52 7°67 3°44 3000 399 
BF* 47'3 49°9 100'0O | 10°O 30°0 | 9°67 3°10 4°65 3000 310 
| 
* Maximum efficiency not reached. 
TaBLE E.—Showing Effect of Addition of Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide to Coal Gas on Illuminating Power at Normal Heat Consumption. 
Sener ie TE es. - = 
| Illuminating Power at Con- Illuminating Power at Con- 
Gas. Percentage of Nitrogen. | sumption of 2200 B.Th.U. | Gas. Percentage of Carbon Dioxide.| sumption of 2200 B.Th.U. 
Net per Hour. | Net per Hour. 
a mentees 
AA , 4°5 | 84°5 BA 2°6 79°2 
Ce eee : 15°6 | 82°5 | BB 8°8 682 
AC 24°6 | 81'o | BC 15°4 56'0 
AD : 31'8 | 72°0 BD 23°9 49°5 
AE at 37°6 59°4 BE 32°2 37°0 
AF 46°2 51 2 BF | 47°3 190 
AG | 54°4 39°0 ann | — _ 








TaBLe F.—Showing Percentages of Tnerts, and Prices Charged in Last Quarter of 1920. 





Company. 


South Metropolitan Gas 
CommercialGas. . . 
Gas Light and Coke. . 


Inerts. 





Per Cent, 
10°7 
7 15°6 
7 20°5 

| 


] 
| 
| 
| 


Price per 1000 C.Ft. 


s. d. 


4 8 
4 8 


Equivalent Price per Therm, 





d. 

10°5 (actual) 
1I'5 

119 
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now by chemists appointed by the Gas Referees or the Fuel Research 
Board might have a more pacifying effect on the public mind. 

The CuHairMAN: That would be a rather lengthy and expensive in- 
quiry in which we can hardly indulge at the present moment. 

Mr, Ottis: But knowing what human nature is, I cannot help feel- 
ing that an absolutely independent inquiry would have good effects. 

Dr. LANDER asked if the witnesses were convinced that a limitation 
of inerts should be based on practice as it exists to-day. If so, would 
not this tend to prevent development ? 

Mr. Ot is said he took it that the Board of Trade would be given 
power to vary the proportion, on sufficient cause being shown. Sup- 
posing it was established that economical manufacture would be 
advanced by allowing a high proportion of inerts, he took it that the 
Gas Regulation Act would enable the Board of Trade to deal with it. 
If a gas Company wanted particularly high inerts, it should ask for a 
Special Order. A high proportion might possibly be allowed in the 
interests of economical manufacture, subject to inquiry and to its being 
proved that it was in the interests of the public, On this point, he re- 
iterated that the South Metropolitan Gas Company had for years 
worked on an average of about 12 p.ct. of inerts, and a calorific value 
of 500 to 550 B.Th.U. This had been the practice right back in the 
days of Dr. Carpenter’s predecessor, who had stated in Parliament that 
the proper distillation of Durham coal in his retorts produced gas of 
14 candle power, which was equivalent to 550 B.Th.U. 

Mr. ButterFiELp asked if Mr. Ollis. bad suggested that the small 
undertakings throughout the country had the same opportunities of 
controlling their works in the same scientific way that the South Met- 
ropolitan Company had. 

Mr. Outis said he did not see why not, if the company required 
their servants to know their business. Years ago the London County 
Council had a gas-works at one of their institutions, and it was equiva- 
lent to the works in many small towns. The gas there was made of a 
wonderfully uniform character. There was no complaint with regard 
to it, and no difficulties in its manufacture; and what could be done 
by the Council’s servants could be done by the commercial world. 

Mr. JAMEs, in the course of some further answers, said that what 
the companies might gain in production by having a large proportion 
of inerts, they might lose through increased distribution costs ; and the 
consumer would be no better off. He believed that 30 p.ct. of the 
total costs in London were represented by distribution. Another 
point made against gas companies being given perfect freedom in the 
matter of the percentage of inerts, was that it would make it incon- 
venient for people moving from one district to another and taking 
their gas apparatus with them. 

Dr. LANDER suggested that there were not a great number of people 
who had their own gas apparatus. 

Mr. OLLIs said there were a great many, because the gas companies 
recently had made arrangements whereby their consumers changed- 
over from the hire system to the purchase system. 

Mr. ButTer¥FIELD said they could not prevent there being a differ- 
ence of calorific value in different districts, and even a limitation as to 
the amount of inerts would not prevent a consumer changing from one 
district to another and finding his apparatus unsuitable. 

Mr. Ovtis admitted that this was so. 

Dr. LANDER suggested that the only way the limitation of inerts 
could help in this matter would be in its tendency to standardize 
calorific values. 

Mr. O tis could not help feeling that the consumer would be better 
off if the gas companies did not have absolute freedom. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


— 





THE CARBON MONOXIDE COMMITTEE. 


THIRD DAY. 


This Committee sat on Thursday and Friday last, March 10 and 11, 
to hear further evidence. On March 10 important evidence was given 
by Prof. J. W. Coss. He was followed by Mr. Rospert Mownp, on 
behalf of the I‘uel Economy Committee of the British Association. 
On March 11 Mr. F. W. GoopEnouau, of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, gave evidence, after which some departmental evidence was 
given by Mr. Stevenson Tay_or, Senior Engineering Inspector to the 
Home Office, and Dr. StEvENson, of the Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment. Sir WILLIAM Pearce, M.P., presided, and the other members 
of the Committee were present, with the exception of Mr. W. Doiac 
Giss, who had been called to attend a jury in the High Court. 


Prof. Coss said that being specially occupied with the study of fuel, 
and particularly gaseous fuel, he had considered carefully the pro- 
posal to limit by legislation the percentage of carbon monoxide per- 
mitted in a public gas supply, and would like to put before the Com- 
mittee reasons why in his opinion any such restriction would be 
harmful. He said what was called straight coal gas made by the 
gasification of coal in retorts, and containing up to 10 p.ct. of carbon 
monoxide, carried only from 20 to 25 p ct. of the total heat value of 
the coal. This was because the process of manufacture consisted 
simply in driving-off the volatile matter which the coal contained. The 
fixed carbon of the coal, representing a much larger percentage of its 
heating value, was left behind as coke. Since gaseous fuel was so 
efficient in its application, apart from labour saving, general cleanli- 
ness, and freedom from the smoke that resulted from its use, it was 
very desirable that the pene of the heat of the coal distributed 
by means of gas should beincreased. At the present time, most of the 
technical energies of the gas industry were being applied to bring 
about this desirable development, and if he was not mistaken, develop- 
ment along this line must have been very much in the mind of Sir 
George Beilby and the Fuel Research Board when they made the 
recommendation on which the Gas Regulation Act was based. It was 
a plain fact that the only form in which fixed carbon had been 
gasified on the manufacturing scale was that of carbon monoxide. It 


should clearly be understood, therefore, that the limitation of carbon 
monoxide carried with it. directly a corresponding limitation of the 
gasification of fixed carbon, and was (to any extent to which it became 
operative) a direct check to the cheapening and extension of public gas 
supply. The permission of the Gas Regulation Act to distribute gas 
of lower calorific value, and without intrinsic illuminating power, was, 
he suggested, intended primarily to allow the gasification of fixed 
carbon to carbon monoxide, with its consequent economies. It was 
advisable to bear in mind that the gasification of fixed carbon could 
be carried out with a higher efficiency of gas production than the car- 
bonization process. The thermal efficiency of gas production for 
straight coal gas might be taken as 45 to 55 p.ct.; but the fixed car- 
bon could be gasified by steam in the blue water gas process with an 
efficiency of 70 p.ct. Moreover, the blue water gas plant required was 
comparatively simple in construction and elastic in operation, allowing 
a ready response to heavy loads, and therefore particularly adapted to 
the needs of the immediate future, when the use of gas was extending 
so rapidly, and construction was apt to be so slow and expensive. It 
would, then, have very great disadvantages if the extended use of blue 
water gas plants was in any way to be discouraged. He had been re- 
ferring more particularly so far to the separate water gas generator 
used for the gasification of coke after carbonization had been effected 
in retorts ; but this was by no means the only form of plant in which 
development of the idea of gasifying fixed carbon was finding its em- 
bodiment. The steaming of vertical retorts was another form. He 
had been responsible for the supervision of experiments carried out at 
Uddingston . a Joint Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and the University of Leeds, and investigations into the process of 
steaming continuous vertical retorts. There, too, fixed carbon was 
gasified as water gas ; and by the use of 45 p.ct. of steam, the gas yield 
was increased from 11,000 to 23,000 c.ft. per ton, The carbon mon- 
oxide rose from 10°3 to 17'9 p.ct. This practice of steaming to the 
extent to which it was economically sound was likely to become general 
in the working of continuous vertical retorts. 

The Cuairman said it had been suggested that it might be desirable 
to fix the carbon monoxide at 20 p.ct. This amount apparently would 
not interfere with the process just referred to by Prof. Cobb? 

Prof. Coss replied that it would not, to the point he had mentioned ; 
but the extent to which steaming was economical had not yet been de- 
termined, and he would not agree at all to any limit being placed upon 
the percentage of carbon monoxide. The practice of steaming to the 
full extent to which it was economically sound, was likely to become 
general in the working of continuous vertical retorts. This could be 
taken as being the accepted opinion of the industry ; and it was a 
practice which would become more and more generally adopted. He 
thought there was little or no doubt about this. Consequently, he 
wished to emphasize that any limitation of the carbon monoxide might 
have very serious consequences upon the development of the process. 
There were, however, continued Prof. Cobb, other forms of plant, 
some of them made and working, and some of them being designed at 
the present time, which aimed at complete gasification of the coal, in- 
cluding the fixed carbon, in one process and in one piece of plant. He 
quoted the composition of gas from a plant of this kind : 
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Such plants worked on the principle of carbonizing in the upper por- 
tion of a generator, and subjecting the descending coke, when it reached 
the lower portion, to the action of steam. He did not claim that this 
form of plant had the established position of the external water gas 
generator or the vertical retort with steaming ; but it was being very 
carefully watched by all the progressive members of the gas industry, 
because though it offered some difficulties in design and working, its 
great possibilities were appreciated. Discouragement of progress along 
the line of complete gasification would, in his opinion, be a most un- 
fortunate step to take at the present time, and would be opposed 
entirely in spirit to all that the Gas Regulation Act was attempting to 
bring about. 

The CuairMan : Then you think there is a reasonable prospect of 
the whole of the carbon in the original coal being gasified ? 

Prof. Coss thought it was extremely likely to be done during the 
next few years. He did not think it was possible to be too emphatic in 
what he had said as to the evil effect of discouraging progress along the 
line of complete gasification. There were, however, other possibilities 
which were engaging attention—such as gasification with oxygen. His 
chief assistant, Mr. Hodsman (Lecturer on Gas Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds), and himself read a paper last June before the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, pointing out that there were good reasons for 
supposing that the price of industrial oxygen would be very materially 
reduced in the near future, that carbonization or complete gasification 
with a mixture of oxygen and steam would then become a practical 
proposition, and that the plant for the purpose would probably be 
simple in construction and be worked with a gas production efficiency 
of about go p.ct. 

The Cuairman asked if Prof. Cobb had any information since last 
June when his paper was read, which led him to suppose that the 
—— he then gave with regard to oxygen were more likely to 

appen. 
Prof. Coss said he had no further information about the price of 





oxygen ; but he had received a reprint of a paper read in America, 
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before the Institution of Gas Engineers there, in which similar calcu- 
lations were made to those in his own paper ; and the technical figures 
for a complete scheme on similar lines corresponded with those he had 
previously given. He had not attempted to calculate the figures into 
money in his paper; but the figures in the American paper were of 
an extremely promising description. In Switzerland, too, the use of 
oxygen had been discussed—particularly having regard to the water- 
power resources of that country, and other countries similarly situated. 

The CuairmANn: You think water-power resources should help the 
production of cheap oxygen. 

Prof, Coss replied in the affirmative. It was suggested in a paper 
read in Switzerland, dealing with the subject, that cheap water power 
could be used for the production of elsctrolytic oxygen. Answering a 
question by the Chairman as to the price of oxygen, witness said ‘that 
in his paper before the Institution of Gas Engineers the costs were 
calculated-out on the basis of various prices of oxygen per 1000 c.ft. ; 
and these latter varied very widety_ from 12s, 6d., which would be 
a prohibitive price for the purpose, down to 1s. 3d., tod., and 24d. 
per 1000 c.ft. ; the latter being the figure for the production of oxygen 
on a very large scale. That was given by Norton, and the production 
of cheap oxygen was likely to make this process of gas manufacture 
possible, or more than possible. There had been very great devélop- 
ment with gas under compression ; and the production of both oxygen 
and nitrogen during the war had resulted in the technique of gas com- 
pression being considerably improved. It was worked especially in 
the production of helium as an incombustible gas for airships, and the 
Jefferies-Norton system was worked on a large scale, for separating 
o’5 to 1 p.ct. of helium from the natural gas of Texas, which was an 
extremely severe problem in fractionation. 

The CHAIRMAN : Can you give us any idea of what the cost of oxygen 
—_ be per 1000 c.ft., to make this process economical ? Would it 

about Is. ! 


Prof. Coss replied that with oxygen at 1s. we should begin to get 
into a reasonable position. 

The Cuairman : And you really suggest (and that is the importance 
of your evidence) that it is in this direction that the cheapening to the 
public of gas supply lies? The economical value of a large reduction 
in the price of gas to the general public is a factor of enormous con- 
sequences ; and that is what you are now trying to impress upon the 
Committee ? 

Prof. Coss: That is the basis of my evidence. Continuing, he said 
that what he wished to emphasize was that all these processes (estab- 
lished or prospective) depended upon the gasification of fixed carbon 
and the production of carbon monoxide in quantity ; and that they all 
make for a higher thermal efficiency in working, and, what was of 
almost equal importance at the present time, for a greater output per 
unit of plant, with consequent economies in the material of construc- 
tion and in labour for both erection and operation. It was also to be 
recognized that the degree to which such a process volatilized carbon 
as carbon monoxide was the measure of its technical success. Another 
important point was that the carbon monoxide was itself an invaluable 
constituent in coal gas. So far as modern researches had gone and 
opinions had been expressed, they all laid stress upon the special value 
of carbon monoxide for obtaining a maximum radiating effect when the 
gas was burned, and upon its particular usefulness in furnace opera- 
tions. Stress had been laid upon this by Prof. Wheeler recently, at a 
meeting of the Sheffield Association of Metallurgists and Metallurgical 
Chemists. Prof. Bone also had insisted upon the fact, in more than 
one publication, that the furwace efficiency of carbon monoxide was 
higher than that of hydrogen. Mr. Forshaw, at the University of Leeds, 
came to the same conclusion as regards lighting with incandescent 
mantles. His own experiments showed that coal gas mixtures, or 
blue water gas itself, could readily be used with an efficiency equal to, 
or a little greater than, that obtainable from coal gas in gas-fires, 
although the fire would be designed primarily forcoal gas. Apart from 
radiating power, a mixture of carbon monoxide and air had been 
found to be one in which ignition travels very slowly as compared, for 


_ example, with hydrogen, and this made the gas which contained carbon 


monoxide in quantity give a long flame in the furnace and one less 
liable to strike-back—both useful properties. This made the presence 
of carbon monoxide an especially useiul constituent of the leaner gases 
now produced, because, owing to their diminishing content of methane 
and other hydrocarbons, they would otherwise tend to have a high 
ignition velocity and to be liable to strike-back on that account. It 
was plain, he thought from the above, that the development of the 
gas industry along lines that would secure full economy and efficiency 
was absolutely conditioned by the permission to introduce carbon mon- 
oxide in quantity into the public gas supply, and that moreover the 
carbon monoxide, when introduced, was not merely to be tolerated 
but to be welcomed as a constituent of very special value. There was 
the further consideration of hygiene. In nothing of what he said 
under this head did he claim to speak in any way as a physiological 
expert, but only as one interested in the question who had seen a great 
deal of the use of different gases both in industrial and domestic 
Operations. He had had long works’ experience at the Farnley Iron- 
Works, where he was concerned with producer gases of various kinds, 
before going to the Leeds University. It had to be recognized that 
carbon monoxide was a poisonous gas, and that even straight coal gas 
might contain 10 p.ct. or more of it. Even if there were no carbon 
monoxide in coal gas as supplied, it would be generated in the flame 
from the hydrocarbons that were present. Indeed in experimeats by 
Smithells and Ingle (reported in 1892) it was snown that the inter- 
conal gases contained more carbon monoxide in the combustion of 
ethylene than in the combustion of coal gas. The prevention of the 
escape of carbon monoxide from a flame—whether of hydrocarbon, 
- gas, or water gas—depended in every case upon the completeness 
- combustion ; but, fortunately, this was not a very difficult matter. 

he accidental escape from a flame of carbon monoxide consumed was 
practically unknown in the appliances of to-day, and he would there- 
es confine his remarks to the carbon monoxide present in the gas 
; ore combustion, _He wished to point out that complete freedom 
rom carbon monoxide in public gas supply could not be secured, 
even if there were none in the gas as distributed, because there was 


hot necessarily security against the presence of carbon monoxide in 


the flame, unless the gas used was limited to hydrogen, which was in- 
conceivable. 

The CuarrMan : Your suggestion is that so much carbon monoxide 
can be generated in the flame that it is not a matter of primary im- 
portance what the original constitution of the gas was? 

Prof. Cons said that the escape of carbon monoxide from the flame 
depended upon securing complete combustion. The accidental escape 
of carbon monoxide unconsumed from a flame was practically unknown 
in appliances to-day which were used with a flue attachment. 


Thursday, March 10. 

Continuing his evidence, and speaking as to the hygienic aspect of 
the use of gas, Prof. Cozs said he would be a bold man who would 
state that the net hygienic advantage would lie with the use of raw 
coal as against gas, even when the gas contained carbon monoxide, as 
it obviously would in any case, since such straight coal gas as was 
made at Uddingston contained over 10 p.ct. Smoke and soot result- 
ing from the combustion of raw coal, it was agreed, caused enormous 
damage to health ; but it was distributed and progressive throughout 
the whole population, and was less sensational than a few cases of 
carbon monoxide poisoning. As regards the latter, he had attempted 
to realize what was the real point at issue. He could not claim to 
have made any study of statistics ; but he could see that the interpre- 
tation either of statistics available, or of the results of the experiments 
made by such a well-known physiological authority as Dr. Haldane, 
was an exceedingly difficult matter. If it was proposed to limit the 
composition of gas supply as regards carbon monoxide, it was plain 
that in the first place total exclusion was impossible because, as already 
pointed out, coal gas must inevitably contain carbon monoxide in 
quantity up to 10 p.ct. or more. Nor could it be seriously proposed that 
the addition of water gas should be prohibited entirely, since this 
would result in an acute shortage in gas supply for years to come in 
most of our large cities. Presumably, the question that really arose 
was something of this kind. If a gas containing 40 p.ct, of carbon 
monoxide were supplied, instead of one containing 20 p.ct., would the 
number of accidents and the amount of ill-health resulting be not only 
increased, but so far increased that restriction to the lower percentage 
should be imposed, even taking into account the economic advantages 
which would accompany the upper percentage, and the hygienic ad- 
vantages which would naturally follow from the more extended re- 
placement of raw coal by gas? It was to his mind impossible to 
answer this question in the affirmative. There was very little ground 
to go upon in restriction when the question was regarded in this way. 
In how many cases of fatal accident, for example, could it with any 
confidence be said that if the percentage of carbon monoxide present 
in the gas had been halved, the fatality would not have occurred ? 
The only fatal accident from carbon monoxide poison to which he was 
witness was in industry, and occurred with a gas containing no more 
carbon monoxide than might be present in coal gas—from 9 to Io p.ct. 
Other gases containing twice or three times that amount of carbon 
monoxide were in constant use for many years without an accident, 
while he was in the works he had referred to. In distributing a gas 
containing an admittedly poisonous constituent like carbon monoxide, 
a certain amcunt of risk, of course, must be taken. It had to be taken 
in the electrical industry, when electricity came to be distributed 
at any considerable voltage. The risk was taken, or all the advant- 
ages of an electrical supply as we knew it to-day would have been lost 
to civilization. There were methods of countering the risk, however ; 
and in this direction all possible steps should be taken. As regards 
gas, it might be suggested that the precaution should tend in the 
direction of first ensuring that the public were fully alive to the fact 
that an escape of gas was dangerous, He believed this idea to be 
ingrained already in the minds of the mass of the population, and that 
this was one reason why, in a country like ours, when nearly every 
member of the community was subject to the danger through life, an 
accident was so rare. It would be a mistake to do anything to dis- 
courage the idea that a leakage of gas was dangerous, or to encourage 
the public to suppose that a gas was supplied, or might be supplied, 
which could be allowed to leak into rooms without bad results. He 
was once concerned with establishing a producer gas distributing 
system for use in a large works—largely to replace coal. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in securing safety did not arise from the carbon 
monoxide content of the gas, which was only g to 10 p.ct. (quite 
possible in coal gas), but from a false impression of immunity. When 
this impression was once removed they had no further trouble. 

The CuairMan said be had in mind at the moment not so much 
fatal accidents as the effect on the public health generally of small 
persistent escapes of gas in living rooms. 

Prof, Cops replied that he merely wished to emphasize the point 
that it would be a mistake to discourage the idea that a small escape 
of gas was dangerous, and that this was intended tocover large as well 
as smal) leakages. He had never seen or known of a case in which 
health had been prejudicially affected as the result of small escapes of 
gas. He was once concerned with a producer-gas plant in a works, 
and the difficulty in securing safety did not arise from the carbon 
monoxide content, which was about 9 or 10 p.ct. 

Continuing with the precautions which he suggested, he said the 
second was to prevent any escape of gas as far as possible. A com- 
parison of the gas-burners and gas-fittings of to-day with those of a 
past generation showed that this necessity was realized; but it should 
be insisted upon. He regarded this as of very great importance, 

The CuHairMAN discussed the possibility of danger in the case of a 
gas reading-lamp with an indiarubber pipe connection. Supposing a 
person reading in bed turned the gas off at the lamp and not at the 
main pipe, was there not a danger of leakage occurring through the 
rubber connection during the night, and being dangerous ? 

Prof. Cops agreed that there would be a constant and small escape 
of gas, but it would be found to consist more of hydrogen than of 
carbon monoxide. 

Dr. Gray said he agreed with this view, and at the same time did 
not think there would be any leakage unless the rubber was rotten. 
But there was always the possibility of cracks developing in the rubber 





pipe. At the same time he should not think anyone would be so unwise 
as to turn the gas off at the lamp only. 
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Prof. Coss said his third recommendation was that it should be 
made as easy as possible to detect any escape of gas when it occurred. 
Gas as distributed had, at present, a strong and characteristic smell. 
Any dilution which had taken place did not seem to have removed 
its plain warnings ; but if need be, it would be possible to make this 
quality more pronounced. Finally, a proper standard of ventilation 
should be insisted upon, which would minimize the danger even if a 
leak occurred and was not detected. For all the reasons he had set 
out, he suggested that legislative restriction of carbon monoxide in gas 
for public supply would be a retrograde step, and that, as far as it was 
believed necessary, to supplement the pressure which the enlightened 
self-interest of the supplier on the one hand ang public opinion on the 
other hand could bring to bear in securing safety, it should be done by 
insistence upon freedom from leaks in the system and ventilation 
of rooms, or of other confined places, in which gas appliances were 
installed. 

Dr. Gray asked if witness would explain more definitely what he 
meant when he said there was a low efficiency of gas production, and 
that complete gasification should be encouraged because it led to higher 
efficiency. 

Prof. Coss said he referred to efficiency as the amount of heat pre- 
sent in the gas as a percentage of the heat in the original coal. 

Dr. Gray then mentioned the Uddingston experiments, in which the 
amount of carbon monoxide was 17°9 p.ct, and the amount of steam 
45 p.ct. What proportion of steam, he asked, went through the 
retorts undecomposed ? 

Prof. Coss thought it would probably be a considerable proportion. 

Dr. Gray said it would be a matter for the Committee to consider 
whether any process which allowed a great deal of steam to pass 
through the retorts undecomposed and to carry away a great deal of 
heat, was an economical process—whether, in fact, in going to 45 p.ct. 

of steam, they had not already passed the economical limit. 

Prof. Coss said that the thermal analysis of the gas made at 
Uddingston showed satisfactory results. 

Dr. Gray: I think the statement that to impose a limit of 20 p.ct. 
of carbon monoxide would seriously interfere with development can 
hardly be accepted without some modification. You would not be in- 
clined to say it would be a serious inconvenience ? 

Prof.'Coss replied that it would be a very serious matter to impose 
any limitation because we were not sure as to how far steaming in 
vertical retorts could proceed with economical advantage. 

Dr. Gray then dealt with the question of oxygen and asked whether 
Prof. Cobb thought it likely that using fuel as we must for the lique- 
faction of the air for the separation of oxygen, would enable it to be 
produced cheaply enough for the purpose indicated. 

Prof. Coss thought it could, because the developments which were 
taking place in the production of oxygen were such that the expendi- 
ture of power necessary was becoming very much less, and the main 
cost of production would be in the plant and not in the fuel. 

Dr. Gray said he had asked the question because he had received an 
emphatic contradiction from an authoritative source; but he could see 
the possibility where the separation of the oxygen from the air was 
associated with the utilization of the nitrogen. He supposed Prof. 
Cobb had had that in mind. 

Prof. Cops said he had. One of the main sources of his informa- 
tion was the report of the Nitrogen Products Committee. 

Dr. Gray: If the nitrogen is utilized for the production of ammonia 
by the Haber or some similar process, that will liberate a considerable 
amount of free oxygen which might be used in the way you suggest ? 

Prof. Coss: Yes. That, of course, would be largely a local matter. 
The production of nitrogen would not be carried out in all the towns, 
but in one or two centres, and this would mean the distribution of the 
oxygen through expensive pipes. 

The Cuarrman thought Dr. Gray was quite right when he said that 
the production of oxygen would bein one or two largecentres. Would 
it be possible, he asked, to distribute oxygen through pipes? 

Prof. Cops thought that was a matter which would have to work 
itself out. ; 

Answering some questions as to carbon monoxide in the flame, 
Prof. Cobb said he considered that if the flame was allowed to develop 
completely, the escape of carbon monoxide from the flame was negli- 
gible. Indeed, any escape was highly improbable if the combustion 
was complete. 

Dr. Gray thought they were all agreed that it was desirable to give 
the gas industry every possible freedom with regard to carbon mon- 
oxide, but there was the question of the safety of the public to be 
balanced against the economic advantages; and they had to consider 
the possibility of a gas rich in carbon monoxide being very much more 
dangerous on account of accidental escapes. He gathered that Prof. 
Cobb held the view that it would be possible to prevent that. 

Prof. Cops: Yes 

Dr. Gray : Then what steps do you suggest should be taken in order 
to make this, for practical purposes, impossible ? 

Prof. Coss : I would rather not make suggestions more definite than 
those already given. 

Dr. Gray: You would leave it to the gas industry to suggest 
methods of preventing such escapes. I do not think there is any 
doubt that a gas with 40 p.ct. of carbon monoxide is more dangerous 
to distribute than a gas containing 10 to 20 p.ct. ; and we have been 
informed by Dr. Haldane that the risk is not in direct proportion to 
the increase in carbon monoxide, but in a very much greater ratio. 

Prof. Coss said it must be remembered that the risk existed with any 

as. It was not a risk arising from the fact that the particular gas re- 
| ool to by Dr. Gray contained carbon monoxide, because carbon 

monoxide was inevitable in any gas. A great deal could be done, and 
was being done, to improve the fittings ; and things were different in 
this respect to-day from what they were a few years ago. 

Dr. CarnwatTu asked if by the change from the cubic foot to the 
thermal basis, there would be an increase in the carbon monoxide. 

Prof. Coss replied that he thought so and hoped so. Asto prevent- 
ing the increase of carbon monoxide before the precautions which he 
had outlined had been put into operation, if the Committee did not 
think sufficient precautions were being taken it would be better to in- 
sist on more being done in this way than to attempt to obtain security 





which he believed would be illusorily secured) by insisting on a low 
percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas. 

Dr. CaRNwaTH: You deprecate the regulation of the carbon mon- 
oxide limit because we are not certain of the economic limit. Would 
not you accept the converse proposition—that it would be bad not to 
impose a limit on the carbon monoxide because we are not certain as 
to the danger of it ? 

Prof. Coss said he certainly would not accept that because it would 
seem to be deliberately setting-out to check the development of the 
industry on account of some hypothetical evil which might follow in 
its train. 


In the afternoon, 


Mr. RosBert Monp gave evidence on behalf of the British Associa- 
tion Fuel Economy Committee. He said that, although the matter of 
gas supply was being considered by many experts, his Committee felt 
that there was nobody who had taken the consumer into account, and 
it was from this point of view that he gave evidence. While the Com- 
mittee heartily welcomed the change to the therm in the method of 
charging, he felt that the mere declaration of a calorific value by the 
gas undertaking, under the Act of 1920, was not sufficient to ensure a 
suitable gas for the purposes of the domestic consumer with whom the 
Committee were solely concerned. A suitable gas for domestic con- 
sumption should be, as far as possible, non-poisonous ; and it should 
be readily combustible, and not easily extinguishable. Prof. Bone’s 
researches on the explosive limits of different gases had shown that 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide, which formed some of the main con- 
stituents of the gas proposed to be used, had a very wide explosive 
range, whereas methane and ethylene, and some of the smaller consti- 
tuents, had a small range. Therefore, if there was not enough me- 
thane, or if it was totally excluded from the gas, as would be the case 
with straight water gas, the gas would be both dangerous as regards 
explosion and difficult to keep alight. It would easily lead to back- 
firing. He had been discussing this matter with the Chairman of the 
Toronto Consumers Gas Company, where, during the war, the gas 
was reduced to 350 B.Th.U., and there were continual complaints of 
the gas back-firing and going out. _ It was then found that there was 
not so much danger in the back- firing of the gas as in its going out and 
escaping into the rooms of the consumers. The British Association 
Fuel Economy Committee, therefore, had come to the conclusion that 
no gas was safe which did not contain 20 p.ct. of methane. This 
would permit of a mixture of half water gas and half coal gas, and 
would automatically reduce the carbon monoxide to about 20 p.ct. 
From the evidence that the British Association Committee had on the 
subject, it was not thought advisable to go beyond 20 p.ct. of carbon 
monoxide. When Parliament considered the Mond Gas Bill many 
years ago, the limit of carbon monoxide was fixed at 14 p.ct., after a 
Special Committee (containing, among others, Mr Vernon Harcourt 
and Dr. Haldane) had reported; and there had been very few acci- 
dents from carbon monoxide poisoning. At the present time, the gas 
sent out by gas undertakings was too delicate, so to speak, for use in 
the appliances available. 

Dr. Gray pointed out that, under the Act of 1920, the onus was on 
the gas undertakings to adjust the apparatus to burn the particular gas 
supplied. 

Mr. Monp said his remark applied to present apparatus, because gas 
was regarded as the heating agent of the future and any legislation 
passed now must be based on a greatly extended use of gas. 

Dr. Gray thought witness had not grasped the point of his question. 
Did he mean to say that it would not be possible to adjust the present- 
day fittings to burn a gas with considerably less than 20 p.ct. of me- 
thane? Serviceable apparatus could be made to burn straight water 
gas, and it was only a question of adjustment of the nozzles and the 
pressure of supply. 

Mr. Monn said that they had on the British Association Committee 
Mr. H. James Yates, who was one of the largest manufacturers of 
gas-stoves ; and he had agreed with the views he (Mr. Mond) had ex- 
pressed. The difficulty was that they were dealing with a poisonous 
gas, if it contained carbon monoxide, and what was aimed at by the 
Committtee was to prevent the gas getting into the room by too easily 
lighting-back and going out, and so escaping. 

Dr. Gray: Suppose the gas companies had to adjust the fittings to 
suit their particular gas, would that remove your objection ? 

Mr. Monp agreed that it would ; and he added that the Committee 
had done their level best to make suggestions which would not be too 
onerous on the companies. 

The CuHairMAN, referring to the statement by witness that gas was 
looked upon as the heating agent of the future, said that all the repre- 
sentatives of the gas industry who had been before the Committee had 
pleaded for an extension of the percentage of carbon monoxide, and 
had stated that complete gasification was almost the only way they 
could make gas financially attractive as a heating medium. The gas 
industry, with one accord, took the opposite opinion to that expressed 
by witness, 

Mr. Monp reminded the Committee that if they limited themselves 
only to the gas-works part of the business, he agreed that the produc- 
tion of water gas was cheaper ; but this was not the only thing to be 
considered, Distribution costs came into the account. 

The Cuairman thought this was a matter which could be left 
to regulate itself. 

Mr. Monp replied that he wished to make the point that it was not 
merely a question of making the gas cheaper. [At this point he 
handed to the Committee curves showing the inflammability of various 
gases, as obtained by Prof. Bone. ] : 

Dr. Gray said these brought them back to the question of adjusting 
apparatus. If this could be done, the objection disappeared. 

Mr. Monp agreed. 

Dr. CarnwaATH pointed out that a lot of gas companies were supply- 
ing 50 p.ct. of water gas and that there were no reports of an unusual 
number of accidents in their districts. 

Mr. Monp assented ; but he added that the Act of 1920 was very 
wide, and allowed gas companies to declare any thermal value for the 
gas they wished to supply. : 

Dr. Gray asked if there was any objection to a company’s supplying 
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any sort of gas, so long as they gave as good service with it as they did 
at present—apart from the poisonous nature of the gas. 

Mr. Monp admitted that he could see no reasonable objection to 
adopting any gas in a new town where the supply was being given for 
the first time ; but in existing towns there would be a hybrid system if 
a very low calorific value was declared under the Act. 

Dr. Gray asked if witness's point was that a higher pressure would 
be dangerous because it might cause leakage. 

Mr. Monp said that the higher pressure would cause serious leakage, 
as the distributing system was not designed for it. 

The Cuairman: In a new town and with new appliances, you would 
not propose to limit the carbon monoxide ? 

Mr. MonpD : No, I do not think personally I would. My difficulty is 
that in old towns the gas would have to be sent through pipes which 
are naturally leaky, and burned in apparatus which is worse. 

Dr. Gray : We are informed that there has been such a marked im- 
provement in fittings in recent years that this danger has practically 
disappeared. 

Mr. Monn: The danger has got very much better, ladmit. Answer- 
ing further questions, he said the improvement in fittings was one 
reason why he agreed to 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide instead of the 
12 p.ct. now generally accepted ; but he wished to lay stress on the 
necessity for having some methane in the gas—for the reasons he had 
already stated. The British Association Committee were also strongly 
of opinion that there should be a standard pressure. 

Dr. Gray: I believe that is provided for under the Act. 

The CHairMAN put it to witness that the representatives of the gas 
industry who had come before the Committee had unanimously said 
that 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide would be a serious handicap to the 
industry. If witness were a gas manager, would he be satisfied from the 
gas manufacturer's point of view to distribute a gas with 20 p.ct. of 
carbon monoxide ? 

Mr. Monn said he was only a manufacturer of Mond gas and was 
not in a position to give an opinion on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out to Mr. Mond the views expressed by Dr. 
Carpenter as to the difficulty in disposing of coke, and the advantage 
complete gasification had in this respect, as well as in others, and asked 
if he contested this view. 

Mr. Mono said he was aware of this view, but did not agree with it, 
because complete gasification brought them into the region of inerts 
and a large expense on mains for distributing such a gas. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that gas companies would not adopt a gas 
which would involve them in an undue increase of expense on that 
account, 

Dr. CarnwatTu asked if, apart from liability to explosion, witness 
had any evidence that a gas containing a large percentage of carbon 
monoxide had ill-effects as regards public health. 

Mr. Monp said he was afraid he had not any specific body of evi- 
dence. They knew, however, that carbon monoxide was a poisonous 
gas, and it was easy to get headaches and general inconvenience from 
small doses of it. He knew that Prof. Bone had suffered from it. 

The CuHairRMAN: What you want to impress upon the Committee, I 
take it, is that in the opinion of yourself and your Association, in the 
interest of the public, gas should contain at least 20 p.ct. of methane 
and not above 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide. That is the fact you want 
us to take into consideration ? 

Mr. Monp: Yes. That is our opinion. We think that isa possible 
way of making gas fool-proof for the domestic consumer. 

The CuHarrmMan : At the same time, I rather gather you think that, 
from the economic point of view, if the process was scientifically 
treated these percentages would be no detriment ? 

Mr. Monp: That isso. We do not think there is very much in it 
either way ; and we do not think the percentages mentioned would be 
any hardship on the industry. 


The Committee then adjourned until next day. 


Friday, March 11. 

Mr, F. W. GoopEnovuGn, the Controller of Gas Sales to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the British Commercial Gas Association, and Hon. Joint Secretary of 
the National Gas Council, said that in the eighteen years during which 
he had been engaged in the work of improving service to the gas con- 
sumer and, by that and other means, of popularizing the use of gas, 
the sale of gas in the area supplied by the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany had increased from 22,300 to 32,000 million c.ft. Stated in 
periods of six years, the increases had been : 

6 years ended 1908 “A 1700 millions 
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In that period the purchasers of gas in the district had increased from 
244,500 to 327,000 using ordinary meters, and from 140,000 to 516,000 
using slot meters—i.¢., in all from 384,500 to 843,000, or an increase of 
458,500 purchasers, representing (say) 24 million more persons using gas 
than in 1902. Gas appliances sold or let on hire to consumers during 
the same period had increased from 275,000 to 1,078,000. In spite 
of the number of persons using gas having considerably more than 
doubled—mainly among the poorer classes, who until the advent of 
the slot-meter could not enjoy the advantages of a gas supply, and had 
to use the dangerous cheap oil-lamp, who were,at first necessarily 
unfamiliar with the proper use of gas-burners and appliances, and 
who were least careful in their handling of such fittings—there had 
been in his experience no corresponding increase, but rather a decrease, 
in fatal accidents due to the inhalation of gas. 

The CuHarrRMAN said the Committee were satisfied that the fatal 
accidents were extremely small ; but be desired to know whether there 
had been any deleterious effect on the public health from public gas 
supplies. 

Mr, GoopEnouGH said he had absolutely no evidence to that effect, 
and he had no reason to think that there had been. He hoped to be 
able to satisfy the Committee on the point because he was absolutely 
convinced of it himself. Had the contrary been the case he ‘should 
have been the first to advocate any practical means for reducing the 






ment of gas sales than increasing fatalities due to its use. On the 
other hand, for reasons related directly to the public health, he was 
strongly opposed to any restrictions upon the manufacture or distribu- 
tion of gas that would increase its cost, and so prevent the further 
development of its use, unless these restrictions were clearly proved 
to be essential to public safety, and were not based merely upon hypo- 
thesis and prophecy, unrelated to practical experience. The Com- 
mittee had had evidence as to the number of accidents due to the 
inhalation of gas in the Company’s district during the past ten years— 
one per annum per two million persons using gas; and he need not 
repeat the details. But he could add that no evidence had come to his 
knowledge during those years of any deleterious effect on the health 
of—and certainly none of fatal results to—the large number of fitters 
working under his direction, who had frequently to work with ‘live 
gas,” as they called it, in fixing and exchanging meters, clearing stop- 
pages in supply pipes, and making connections to existing supplies. 
This immunity had been experienced in spite of the fact that to an in- 
creasing degree the gas supplied had contained a considerable per- 
centage of carburetted water gas and therefore of carbon monoxide. 

The CnHairRMAN: This experience rather goes to show tbat your 
opinion is that small escapes of gas are not things to which accidents 
can be attributed ? 

Mr. GoopENouGH : That isso. In his further evidence, be said he 
attributed the reduced and now extremely small number of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents due to the inhalation of gas (he excluded suicides 
entirely) to the changed circumstances and conditions which led him 
also to feel confident that accidents would not be in any material 
degree increased were the percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas 
much higher than it was at present. The following were the changes 
in circumstances and conditions that led to diminished risk of acci- 
dents connected with the use of gas. In the first place, there was 
now—thanks to the slot meter—a much wider knowledge of the uses 
of gas than there was twenty years ago, especially among the class 
from which domestic servants were drawn. Accidents which in former 
years were due to young servants who had had no acquaintance with 
gas in their homes misusing it on first being employed in houses where 
it was installed, were much more rare, as most girls now going out to 
service had become familar with gas in their homes and had been 
taught its use in cookery or laundry classes at school. School children 
were, moreover, now frequently invited to visit gas-works or show- 
rooms, and were annually invited to enter, and did enter in thousands, 
for competitions dealing with gas. Further, many teachers had been, 
and the majority soon would be, provided through the agency of 
the British Commercial Gas Association, with notes for lessons on 
tbe manufacture, distribution, and utilization of gas. To an ever- 
increasing degreé the rising generations were being familiarized with 
gas, and at the same time were made acquainted with the need for care 
in its use, 

The CHarIRMAN expressed his interest in the competitions, and asked 
how they were carried on. 

Mr. GoopENoUGH said that advertisements were publisbed in all the 
educational papers calling the attention of teachers and children to the 
competitions. Great interest was taken in them, and prizes were 
awarded in the local districts, as well as generally. 

Continuing his description of the present-day circumstances sur- 
rounding the use of gas, Mr. Goodenough said that the substitution of 
incandescent mantle-burners for open-flame burners had reduced 
very materially, and would practically eliminate, the risk of gas being 
“blown out ” instead of turned-out. If there were any risk of inc&n- 
descent burners being blown out (and in his opinion there was none), 
the quantity of gas that would escape was less than in the case of an 
open-flame burner. He was surprised to read in a report of Dr. Hal- 
dane'’s evidence before the Committee that he had said that four-fifths 
of the accidents were due to burners being left on in bedrooms. If 
this was so in former years, it certainly had not been the case during 
later years, because very few accidents had arisen from this cause. 

Dr. Gray asked what were now the main causes of accidents from 

as? 

. Mr. GoopEnoucu said that Mr. Goulden had given the figures of 
fatal accidents on the Gas Light and Coke Company's system—viz., 
fifteen. Of these, five were due to the fracture of a large main, three 
only were due to taps and fittings (which was one-fifth instead of four- 
fifths), two were due to water-sealed chandeliers, and five to sundry 
defects in fittings. With regard to the question of the escape from a 
lighting burner when the tap was left on, he could not see that one 
incandescent burner left on in a room could bring about a poisonous 
atmosphere at breathing level, because the gas rose, and diffused 
through the walls and ceilings. The diffusing power of gas had often 
been demonstrated by the late Prof. Vivian Lewes by putting a brick 
over a pipe containing gas and then, in a few seconds, being able to light 
the gas on the other side of the brick. 

Dr. Gray suggested that a brick was more porous than a plaster 
ceiling. 

Mr. Goobanovcn agreed, but added that the walls and ceilings of 
houses were very porous, especially jerry-built houses. Then there 
was the dying-out of the water-sealed chandelier, which the Gas Light 
and Coke Company and other companies had condemned for many 
years. This had reduced, and its complete disappearance would 
further reduce, the risk of serious gas escapes. Next, the periodical 
installation and inspection and maintenance of gas fittings and appli- 
ances by skilled workmen employed by gas undertakings was becoming 
more and more general, and tended to decreased risk of leakages of 
gas. The installation and maintenance of slot-meter gas supplies, too, 
by or under the direct supervision of gas undertakings, had led to a 
very low risk of escape from defective pipes and fittings. It was now 
the practice of most gas companies to become the gas-fitters in their 
districts. The handyman employed by the ironmonger now did less 
and less work in installing gas-appliances, and this had resulted in gas- 
appliances being installed in a much better way than before. 

The CHarrmMan: Do you mean to say that the ordinary consumer 
can call upon the gas company to put in an installation or see to it ?— 
Certainly. 

Do you encourage that ?—Yes. 





risk to the user, as nothing could be more’prejudicial to the develop- 


How does it pay the gas company ?—It pays the gas company to 
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see that the consumer gets good service and a thoroughly efficient 
installation. ‘ 

The CnairMan said that was a good sound view, but it was not 
always the view in industry. 

Mr. GooDENOUGH said his Company, and the Association which he 
represented, which covered praatioally the whole of the country, 
based their policy on good service to the consumer, because in this 
way the gas companies got in the end much better service. 

Dr, Carnwatn asked what proportion of apparatus on the whole 
the gas companies installed. 

Mr. GoopENOUGH said that during the past eighteen years the 
number of gas-appliances in the district of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company had increased from 275,000 to 1,078,000; and these had all 
been installed by the Company. In many parts of the Company's 
district there were no local gas-fitters. One could not be found if 
wanted, and the public preferred to go to the gas company. When 
the local gas-fitter had done his job, be had finished; but the gas 
company had a secondary and much more important business, and its 
work had only commenced when the apparatus had been installed. 
His Company supplied mantles when asked to, In the case of slot- 
meter installations, there was a periodical inspection of the fittings. 

The Cuairman : That is not the practice all over the country. 

Mr. GoopEnouGu said it was very largely. The inspections of slot- 
meter installations were carried out about once in two years; but a 
representative of the company was in the house every two weeks, 
clearing money out of the meter; and if there were any complaints as 
to leaks, &c,, they were made to him and reported to the office. 

The CuHalrMAN suggested that working-class people might be inclined 
to allow a dilapidated mantle to remain on the burner, and thus nullify 
the effect of the inspection, 

Mr. GoonENouGH pointed out that this would have no effect on 
safety, but would merely result in a poor service. Even if there was 
no mantle at all, there would be no greater danger, because a per- 
fectly burning flame could still be obtained. 

Passing on to further new conditions, reference was made to the im- 
proved education and training of gas-fitters, in connection with which 
the establishment of examinations in “Gas Supply and Gas Fittings” 
by the City and Guilds of London Institute, and of the certification of 
gas-fitters by the Institution of Gas Engineers, as having raised the 
standard of workmanship, and correspondingly reduced the risk of ac- 
cident. In the case of his own Company, they had a regular. appren- 
ticeship scheme in gas-fitting. The fitters were paid by the day, and 
usually there were 1200 permanently in the employ of the Company, 
Just at present, the number was rather less, because there was not so 
much installation work being carried out. Finally, the better quality 
of fittings and taps used was another factorin reducing risk. The ten- 
dency in coming years would be for these factors to have an even 
greater and a cumulative influence in increasing the safety of gas sup- 
ply» This would render restrictions upon the toxic strength of the gas 
distributed even less necessary than in the past—always assuming that 
the gas was sufficiently odorous for its presence in the air to be readily 
detected, as the presence of coal-gas ensures that it will be. 

Answering the CHAIRMAN, as to the amount of coal gas that was 
necessary in a gas mixture to render a leak readily detected, 

Mr, GoopENouGH said he had not made tests, but it was a very 
small amount. A bye-pass to a mantle, if it was blown-out and re- 
mained “on,” very soon made itself apparent, and the amount of gas 
flowing was only one-fifth of a foot per hour, Such an escape would 
soon be detected, because coal gas was extremely pungent. If the gas 
mixture contained a low percentage of coal gas—say 5 p.ct.—the escape 
to be serious would have to be several cubic feet per hour. He did not 
think it was intended to supply a straight water gas, and a very small 
percentage of coal gas would quickly indicate the fact that there was a 
leak, if the gas was escaping. Any mixture that gas companies would 
send out would be sufficiently strong in smell to be detected at once if 
there was a leak. It would be quite unnecessary to put an artificial 
odour to a gas containing even a small percentage of coal gas. Con- 
tinuing, he said that the evidence laid before the Committee had gone 
to prove that restrictions upon the use of water gas would tend to in- 
crease (or to hinder any reduction in) the price of gas, and would tend 
to diminish its efficiency in use. It was the hope of the industry that 
the freedom conferred upon it by the Gas Regulation Act would result 
in the cheapening of gas, and in its greatly extended use for domestic 
and industrial purposes. Although there had been a considerable ex- 
tension in the use of gas instead of crude coal in recent years, every 
indication went to show that there was a good prospect of a still greater 
increase in gas consumption in the near future, unless the.cost of gas 
was increased, or maintained at an unduly high figure, by unnecessary 
restrictions. 

The CuarrMan : By that you mean that, unless some cheapening in 
the cost of gas is effected, the use of gas might possibly be restricted ?>— 
Yes. Obviously the higher the price of gas the less is it likely to be 
used ; so that if restrictions were pe Sanh on the manufacture of gas 
which led to a higher price, it would be detrimental to its use. 

I suppose it is hardly fair to ask you what sort of reduction you see 
in sight if you had a free hand ?—I am afraid I am not in a position 
to say. 

Mr. GOODENOUGH went On to state that, on grounds of public health 
and economy—dquite apart from the questien of the interests of the 
gas copsumer or gas supplier—it was of great importance that every 
encouragement should be given to, and certainly no avoidable obstacle 
placed in the way of, the substitution of gaseous fuel for crude coal ; 
and this had been emphasized by the interim report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Abatement of Smoke and Noxious Vapours, 
a copy of which was handed to the Committee. In this connection 
emphasis was laid by witness upon the effect on public health of fogs 
in increasing respiratory diseases, and that, in fact, danger from 
the poisonous nature of foggy atmospheres was far greater in its 
effects upon the public healtn than the danger of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. It was straining at a gnat after swallowing the camel to 
suggest restrictions on the gas industry (in which the deaths from 
accident had been very small) which would have the effect of diminish- 
ing the use of gas when it was seen in the report handed in that it was 
essential for the use of gas to be increased, in order to purify the 











atmosphere and prevent a very much'jlarger ‘number of ‘deaths which 
it had been shown were directly attributable to fog. 

Continuing, Mr. Goodenough remarked that it had been stated in 
evidence before the Departmental Committee on Smoke Abatement, 
after the publication of its interim report, that since coal smoke was 
abolished in New York by legislation fifteen years ago, the death-rate 
there from pulmonary tuberculosis had been reduced by 66 p.ct. It 
had been shown that in the eighteen years, 1902 to 1920, the use of gas 
for fuel in London had increased enormously—from 22,300 to 32,000 
million c.ft. in the area of the Gas Light and Coke Company alone, 
In the same period, the death-rate fell from 17°3 to 12°4 per thousand 
inhabitants. The hours of sunshine recorded in Westminster during 
the winter six months rose from an average of 227 hours in the five 
years 1901-5 to 310 hours in the five years 1916-20. In Glasgow, the 
consumption of gas rose from 5700 million c.ft. in 1902 to 7200 million 
in 1920. In the same period, the death-rate fell from 20°4 to 15°3. It 
was not suggested that the fall in the death-rates was wholly or mainly 
attributable to the reduced pollution of the atmosphere. But there 
could be no doubt that the mitigation of the fog peril, due to the in- 
creased use of gas for fuel and of gas and electricity for power, had 
been an important factor in the improvement of public health. Cities 
needed pure air as well as pure water to make them healthy. Apart 
from the effects on public health arising from the purification of the 
atmosphere of towns and cities, there were other advantages to health 
accruing from the use of gaseous fuel instead of crude coal—namely, 
those arising from decreased drudgery in the home ; greater safeguards 
against sickness and greater facilities for dealing with sickness when it 
occurs ; decreased dirt in the home ; and improved working conditions 
for employees in workshops and factories. On the economic side, 
moreover, there were to be secured by the use of gas, saving of damage 
to public buildings; saving of* transport ; saving of coal; increased 
and improved output per employee and per square foot of factory ; and 
saving in the cost of buildings, both domestic and industrial. The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from these facts was that the clearest 
and most certain proof—proof based upon experience and not on 
theory—must be forthcoming to justify any fresh restriction upon the 
development of the gas industry, or any hindrance to its supplying 
the public with heat units at the lowest possible price. If any altered 
policy in the gas industry should lead (as he did not anticipate) to an 
increase in accidents due to the inhalation of gas, the industry would, 
in its own interests, revise such policy without waiting for statutory 
restriction. 

The CuarrMAN remarked that it could be taken that the Committee 
were in favour of not doing anything that would hinder the increased 
use of gas, provided there was no risk to the public. 

Mr. GooDENOUGH replied that his evidence had been directed to the 
point that there was no such risk. 

Answering questions by Dr. Gray, as to the life of employees of 
gas companies, Mr. Goodenough repeated some of the facts mentioned 
by Mr. Goulden as to the old age of servants of his Company. 

Dr. CarnwaTH asked if a rapid increase in the percentage of water 
gas was contemplated. 

Mr. GoopENouGH said that was a matter of engiveering policy ; his 
business was to sell gas to the public. As to the suggestion that had 
been made that it would be wise to impose restrictions now and review 
the situation in five or ten years time, he thought it would be better to 
wait five or ten years before doing anything in order to see what the 
situation was then—giving the industry a free hand meanwhile. The 
precautions which he had advocated were now being taken, and the 
whole attitude of the industry towards the maintenance of installations 
had undergone a great change from what it was twenty years ago, 
when there was a fear of taking such responsibility. The change was 
due entirely to the recognition by the industry that it was good busi- 
ness to see that the consumer secured good service. This policy had 
been very much fostered by the British Commercial Gas Association. 

Dr. CaRNWATH : You do not contend that the standard of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company is maintained throughout the country ? 

Mr. GoopENouGH said that, without being egotistical on behalf of his 
own Company, he agreed ; but the standard throughout the country 
had risen very substantially, and was still rising. 

The CuairMAN: There is no security as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned that if you had complete freedom you might drop this policy. 

Mr. GoopgenouGH: The security is that it has proved to be good 
business to look after the consumer. It has been proved that giving 
good service to the consumer is a very valuable commercial asset to 
the undertakings ; and there is not the slightest reason for their drop- 
ping what has proved to be such a valuable asset. 

In answer to some other questions, Mr. GoopENOUGH said he would 
not care to distribute a straight water gas, because there was not 
sufficient smell to indicate an escape. If it was used, then something 
must be mixed with it to make its presence indicated in case of 
leakage. 

Finally, Mr. GoopENovGH informed the Committee that the British 
Commercial Gas Association had issued a standard specification for 
installation work ; and this would help to bring about a higher standard 
of efficiency. The specification had already been approved by the 
Ministry of Health. 


In the afternoon, two witnesses gave evidence. 


Mr. StevENsoN Tay tor (Senior Engineering Inspector of Factories, 
Home Office) said that the total number of cases of carbon monoxide 
gassing which had b-en reported for the five-year period 1908-1912, 
inclusive, was 316, of which 40 were fatal, while for the period 1913- 
1919 (also a five-year period, because no figures for 1914 and 1915 were 
included), the total number of such cases was 359, of which 59 were 
fatalities. These figures, however, did not by any means include the 
total number of cases, as there were a large number in which, for 
instance, men working at blast-furnaces got what they called a whiff 
of gas, and were taken out into the fresh air for a short time, or were 
treated at the works’ surgery or ambulance room and recovered and 
returned to work the same day. As a matter of fact, there was a con- 
siderable slackness in reporting cases of this kind; so that the real 
figures were higher than those shown by the reported cases. Of those 
that were reported, however, it was to be seen that the number of 
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fatal cases had increased from 12:7 p.ct. in the first period to 16°4 p.ct, 
in the second period. 

In answer to the CHairMAN, he agreed that these figures were not 
very impressive ones, With regard to the causes of accidents from 
carbon monoxide, he thought they were very largely due to ignorance 
of the danger of it, and the inodorous nature of the gas. 

The CuarrMaAN said this hardly applied to the problem which the 
Committee had under consideration, because the evidence which had 
been placed before the Committee was to the effect that with a pro- 
portion of coal gas an escape was always noticeable. 

Mr. Taytor (continuing) said another cause of trouble from carbon 
monoxide was the lack of respiratory appliances in connection with the 
operation of furnace plant, &c. In Mond gas, the tests made by the 
Inspectors of the Department showed 11 p.ct. of carbon monoxide, 
24 p.ct. in Dowson gas, and 34 p.ct.in suction gas. In operating these 
plants, there was danger from lack of proper ventilation when the men 
were cleaning ; and cases often arose in connection witb the starting- 
up of engines—gas getting back into the engine room through leaks. 
Another cause was due to the exhaust gases from the vent-pipe blow- 
ing back from outside through the windows of workrooms, where the 
vent-pipe was not taken a sufficient distance away. Accidents were 
also due to defective valves and defective water-seals. 

The CuairMAN asked witness whether it was fair to compare the 
situation in connection with the working of producer-gas plants with 
coal gas, if coal gas was being used in gas-engines. Would there not 
be greater risk with producer gas containing 34 p.ct. of carbon mon- 
oxide than with coal gas, which contained Fad Io to 15 p.ct. ? 

Mr. TayLor agreed that there was greater risk with producer gas ; 
but if coal gas were distributed containing a larger percentage of 
carbon monoxide than that mentioned by the Chairman, hé would ex- 
pect accidents from gassing with carbon monoxide to increase in con- 
sequence. Experiments had been carried out by the Inspectors of the 
department in cases where complaints had been made—such as in 
laundries, where producer gas was used for heating calendars, irons, 
&c.; and it had been foun that the atmosphere near the apparatus 
contained from 6:6 to 8°6 volumes of carbon monoxide per 10,000, as 
compared with 02 and o°8 per 10,000 with coal gas. It was only by 
maintaining a very high standard of ventilation that the purity of the 
atmosphere could be secured in rooms of this nature. Witness ad- 
mitted that the tests carried out were comparatively few, and had only 
been made where complaints had been sent in. It was usually found 
that the proprietors of these laundries had used producer gas for 
general purposes of heating, although the producer gas was originally 
not put down for the purpose. He admitted that it was not a very 
common practice for producer gas to be used in laundries. 

In answer to the CHAIRMAN, witness said that the experiments he had 
referred to had been carried out before the war, and had not been fol- 
lowed up since. His point, however, was that the high percentage of 
carbon monoxide in producer gas created considerable ill-effects upon 
the health of the workers ; and if coal gas were distributed containing 
a high percentage of carbon monoxide, it was natural to infer that the 
same effects would follow. He admitted, however, that the majority 
of cases of gassing from coal gas were in connection with gas-works, 
and that the cases of gassing in ordinary factories using coal gas were 
comparatively rare. Even in the gas-works, the accidents happened 
through inadvertence, although accidents had happened from cracked 
pipes, leaky fittings, and defective joints. 

_ The Cuairman reminded witness that Dr. Haldane had suggested a 
limitation of 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide; but that the gas industry 
was pleading for complete freedom to be able to increase the percentage 
of carbon monoxide, in order to obtain the greatest economies from the 
system of manufacture. 

Mr. Taytor replied that, from his experience in factories, he should 
say that if the percentage of carbon monoxide were increased to some- 
thing comparable with the amount now in producer gas, the cases of 
carbon monoxide poisoning in factories would, undoubtedly increase. 

The Cuairman: What about houses ?—I should think in houses, 
too, 

Then you think, from the public health point of view, there is an 

objection to increasing the percentage of carbon monoxide above 20? 
—I should think so, very seriously. I think myself zo p.ct. is quite high 
enough, and that it would certainly involve a considerable increase 
in cases of carbon monoxide poisoning if this figure were exceeded. 
_ Is that sufficient to put against the real economical saving which the 
industry would probably derive in being allowed to use a higher per- 
centage ?—I am not in a position to say; but there is a great deal of 
producer gas of the Mond type being used, and blast-furnace gas and 
coke-oven gas, containing less than 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide. Our 
experience in places like laundries and other factories has been that 
where the amount of carbon monoxide has been increased, the acci- 
dents have also increased. Headded that improved ventilation would 
Prevent cases of carbon monoxide poisoning in many instances. 

Mr. W. Doic Giss mentioned that the Home Office had power to 
Specify improved ventilation. 

_ Mr. Taytor said that -was so in the case of factories; but in many 
instances improved ventilation could only be secured by mechanical 
means. 

In answer to Dr, Gray, witness said that Mond gas did not contain 
more than 14 p.ct. of carbon monoxide, and there were very few cases 
of gassing from it where it was used in South Staffordshire. A recent 
test of Mond gas showed that the actual amount of carbon monoxide 
Was Io p.ct. This figure, however, was given him by the chemist, and 
was not obtained by an actual test by the department, Even so, how- 
ever, there had been one case in the Midlands in connection with the 
grinding of edge-tools, where the factory had turned over from coal 
fires to Mond gas, and the men asked the management to prohibit the 
use of gas on account of its effect upon their health. It might have 
been, of course, that the men used the gas improperly; but it all went 
to show that it needed very careful handling. 

t. GRAY put it to witness that producer gas was odourless, whereas 
the gas supplied to domestic houses was not, and was much more 


easily detected in case of an esca 


pe, 
he Cuarrman said that the problem the Committee had to consider 
Was that of domestic supply. 








Mr. Taytor agreed that the amount of gas likely to escape in a 
private house was very much less than it would be in a factory ; but 
he was, nevertheless, convinced that if the percentage of carbon 
monoxide were increased, the danger would be increased ; and for this 
reason he felt there was a risk in going beyond 20 p.ct. 

Mr. W. Doic Giss: Why do you put that limit on it? 

Mr. Taytor replied that 20 p.ct. was the figure which had been put 
to him as being suggested by Dr. Haldane; and he had accepted it 
because it was rather more than double the present percentage. He 
was aware, as put to him by Dr. Gray, that the percentage was higher 
than even 20 p.ct. in some towns, but they were comparatively few. 

Mr. W. Doic Giss asked witness if he did not think it all boiled- 
down to this—that with greater care, and increasing education of 
people in the use of gas, the position was not such a serious one? 

Mr. TayLor agreed that greater care and proper education would 
help to reduce the number of cases; but he did not think it would 
eliminate the cases that were undoubtedly purely accidental. The 
Home Office would certainly insist on improved ventilation in factories 
where a higher percentage of carbon monoxide wasused. At the same 
time, one great difficulty was to get the ventilating arrangements main- 
tained efficiently in factories. 

Mr. W. Dota Gis said that from a manufacturer’s point of view, he 
knew how difficult it was to get people to apply all the orders that were 
given in this respect ; but there was an increasing tendency in factories 
to take greater precautions against leakage of gas. Would witness 
suggest that a slight increase in the danger from the use of a higher 
percentage of carbon monoxide was sufficient to justify imposing re- 
strictions upon the manufacture of gas which might materially increase 
the cost both for domestic and industrial uses ? 

Mr. Taytor replied that he presumed the gas industry would not go 
beyond 30 p.ct. of carbon monoxide ; but what the difference between 
that and 20 p.ct. would be as an economic question was difficult to 


judge, - 
The CuairMAN said that the proposition was to go beyond 30 p.ct. 
in some districts in the future ; and that must not be ruled-out. 


Dr. STEVENSON (from the Registrar-General’s Department) handed 
in to the Committee statistics from the records of accidents, suicides, 
and murders, which were attributed to coal gas—dating back to 1875. 
Based on a list of towns supplied by thé Secretary of the Committee, 
he had prepared a table of areas supplying a high proportion of carbon 
monoxide and a low proportion of carbon monoxide, with a view to 
ascertaining the relative fatalities in the two classes ofarea. The high 
proportion of carbon monoxide areas were those supplying gas contain- 
ing 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide and over; while the figure for the 
areas supplying a gas with a low proportion of carbon monoxide was 
from 6 to 8 p.ct. The result of this investigation was that the number 
of fatalities was greater in the areas supplying a higher proportion of 
carbon monoxide than in the areas supplying a low proportion. Wit- 
ness said he drew no conclusion from the result, but merely placed the 
facts before the Committee, although it would seem to follow that an 
increase of carbon monoxide involved an increase of fatalities. He was 
only concerned with the fatalities, and not with the general effect of 
carbon monoxide upon the public health. At the same time, he fully 
agreed that the figures were exceedingly small—viz., 1.9 per million 
of the population in the low carbon monoxide areas and 4°5 in the high 
carbon monoxide areas, over a period of seven years, These figures 
related to accidents only, and not to suicides. 

In answer to Dr. Gray, witness said there was no distinction in the 
returns between accidents in factories and accidents in private houses. 

Mr. W. Doic Giss put it to witness that one big accident would 
make an absolutely artificial result when considering the figures over 
a period. 

Dr. STEVENSON agreed, but added that he was not aware of any such 
accidents in the figures he had been dealing witb. 

The Cuarrman asked if witness thought the deaths were sufficiently 
numerous to make them a matter of real consequence, when placed 
against the economic advantages which the gas industry had urged 
would follow if they had complete freedom. 

Dr. STEVENSON said that with such an exceedingly low death-rate it 
was very difficult to say what importance should be attached to it from 
the point of view suggested by the Chairman; but he would like to 
point out that the death-rate was increasing. 

Dr. Gray said the population also had increased. 

Dr. Stevenson replied that thirty years ago no deaths from coal 
gas poisoning were reported at all, although he was rather inclined to 
suspect the returns in this respect. It was probable that there were 
more deaths from coal gas poneene than were actually reported. 

Dr. Gray called attention to the fact that the deaths were exceed- 
ingly small, notwithstanding that the carbon monoxide had increased 
from 6 p.ct. to something like 20 p.ct. in some cases. 

Mr. W. Doic Gi1ss pointed out that many of the cases given in the 
returns included factories where there was producer-gas plant. 

Dr. STEVENSON replied that there was no indication in the returns 
of whether the deaths were due to coal gas or producer gas. They 
were all put under the heading of coal gas. 

Answering Dr. CarNnwWATH, witness said it was not for him to say 
whether there had been any compensating advantages to the public to 
be set-off against the accidents ; but he presumed the circulation of a 
cheap form of gas was an advantage from the public point of view. 
He again admitted that the figures of accidents were extremely low. 

Dr. CARNWATH : It would be very convenient to analyze them into 
industrial and domestic cases ; but apparently it is impossible ? 

Dr. STEVENSON : I am afraid so. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the amount of producer 
gas used for industrial purposes ?—Yes. 

The Cuairman asked if the Registrar-General’s Department had 
any information as to America. Some American cities were supplied 
with straight water gas; and any information on this point would be 
valuable, 

Dr. STEVENSON : The figures could only be obtained by going through 
the American reports. 

The CuairmMan: America seems to have taken the risk, 


If you 
have any figures it would help the Committee. 
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Dr. STEVENSON was not very hopeful of finding figures as to the 
effect of gas, because gas was a very small cause of death; and he 
doubted whether special figures relating to it were published. He 
would, however, try to find out. 

The CuarrMan said there was another aspect, apart from deaths— 
namely, that a small escape of gas, according to-some of the evidence, 
reduced public vitality. 

Dr, STEVENSON said he was not able to deal with that. 

Mr. W. Doic* Giss asked if the record cards of the Registrar- 
General included a heading “ Producer Gas.” 

Dr. STEVENSON replied that they did not; and he imagined that 
cases of death from producer gas were all included under the heading 
of coal gas. 


<i 
—- 


RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Meeting. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the shareholders of the Richmond Gas 
Company was held on Thursday, the 3rd inst.—Mr. Henry PoLtman, 
J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS. 


The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the reports and accounts, 
said: In submitting the half-yearly accounts, I desire to call your 
attention to a few of the principal items appearing in the revenue ac- 
count for the half year under review, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. The sale of gas amounts to £50,017 r19s. 9d., 
as against £41,075 158. 11d.—an increase of £8942 3s. 10d. The rental 
from meters, stoves, and fittings shows a slight decrease of £245 2s. 2d. 
Coke sales amount to £16,057 6s. 4d., against £15,176 5s. 9d.—an in- 
crease of £881 os. 7d., owing to slightly better prices ruling. Tar has 
produced £3147 14s. 7d. extra, mainly as a result of the benefit derived 
from our contract for the surplus tar, under a sliding-scale. The 
advent of the new year, however, has revealed a fall in the price. 
Sulphate of ammonia receipts show an increase of £961 gs. 8d., prin- 
cipally due to a much better make; and thus the revenue from all 
sources has resulted in an increase of £14,594 17s. 3d. Turning to 
expenditure, we find that the cost of coal is £39,154 17s. 6d., as against 
£31,060 os. 1d., an increase of £8094 17s. 5d., due to higher prices and 
larger quantities used. Purification shows an increase of £450 os. 2d., 
principally due to the receipts from spent oxide having fallen. Manu- 
facturing wages happily reveal a decrease of £801 8s. 5d. Repairs and 
maintenance must of necessity show an increase; the figure being 
£4583 9s. 11d. As regards repairs and maintenance, we are faced with 
an “extra’’ of £1753 19s. 4d.; and here it is the oft-repeated tale “due 
to extra cost of material and higher wages.’’ Rent, rates, and taxes 
have advanced by £61 6s. 7d. Summing up, the revenue account 
reveals a balance, being gross profit, of £4393 os. 1d., which, after 
providing for fixed charges and allowing for a dividend of 3% p.ct. per 
annum, leaves a surplus on the half-year’s working of {110 3s. 8d., 
which, added to the undivided profits brought forward from June 30, 
1920 (a total of £3478 11s. 11d:), is carried forward. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS, 


Having referred in particular to the working of the Company, I should 
like to add a few words respecting the present and future prospects. 
At the present time we are in a state of transition, and, being so, it is 
not easy to give a forecast. The Directors have, in the interests of 
the shareholders and consumers, thought it wise to make early appli- 
cation for the benefits which are to be obtained under the Gas Regu- 
lation Act ; and this has been done. Under this Act gas will cease to 
be sold by cubic feet ; but, instead, the actual heating value only will 
be charged. I do not wish to worry you with technical details; but 
the useful content of gas is its heating power, which can be ascertained 
by an instrument calledacalorimeter. In future gas will be so tested ; 
and a continual record will be made under the observation of an 
examiner appointed by the Board of Trade. This apparatus indicates 
and records the heating power of the gas in units. It has been 
decided to call 100,000 of these units a “‘ therm,” as the basis of the 
charge; andthe gas will be charged for in therms, instead of in cubic 
feet. The heating quality of the gas being thus known, and the meter 
having registered the number of feet which have been consumed, a 
simple calculation will indicate the number of therms which have been 
supplied in that number of cubic feet ; and this charge on the account 
will be at so much per therm. You will therefore see that only 
as a basis will the number of cubic feet registered be used, and 
that only the heating capacity of the gas will be paid for. Under 
the old system, gas companies were tied hand and foot to a 
certain quality of gas, and thus were prevented from improving plant 
with the object of reducing the cost of production. It is quite likely 
that gas of lower heating value may be cheaper to produce, out of all 
proportion to its quality, and consequently can be sold at a price which 
is greatly to the advantage of the consumer. Though more cubic feet 
may be registered on the meter, the correction for heating value will 
reduce his bill to its correct value; and he will get all the benefit from 
the economy. A certain amount of opposition to this and other com- 
panies’ applications has been received from the authorities ; but this 
was not unexpected. On principle, public authorities, I say with great 
— are partial, and oppose any movement on the part of public 
utility companies, thinking thereby that they are protecting the inte- 
rests of the public. The Board of Trade, however, are reported to be 
handling the application under the Gas Regulation Act in a very fair 
spirit, while listening to the more or less unreasonable criticisms of 
opponents. 
CONDITION OF THE RESIDUALS MARKET. 


I am sorry to say the residuals markets are not in a good condition, 
and give cause for concern. When we last met, the coke market was 
very flourishing, chiefly owing to the great demand from the Continent. 
About the end of the year—and quite suddenly—the Continent ceased 
buying, with the result that the home market, having the extra quan- 
tity to bear, has considerably fallen. The coal strike is responsible 





stoppage of the mines was imminent, they took large deliveries from 
America and Norway, and consequently now have no use for ours. 
Sulphate of ammonia is falling in value to a great extent, due to the 
competition of Germany, who is supplying freely at prices we are 
unable to touch—and this in spite of the depreciation of the exchange. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF GOOD WORK. 


Considerable advance has been made in the renewals at the works, 
in the face of great difficulty in obtaining material ; and here a tribute 
to the untiring energy and conspicuous ability of our Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. E, George Hutchinson) is due alike from Directors 
and shareholders. It has to be remembered, also, that during the war 
practically no repairs could be carried out, as the Government would 
not sanction the use of raw material. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
considerable amount of leeway has to be overtaken, and this at a cost 
exceeding three times that of pre-war prices. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at that the price of gas is relatively high compared with 
prices in 1914; but it is a very satisfactory and healthy sign that the 
demand for gas is greater than ever, and the advantages of its use in so 
many ways are now understood. If the country will only settle down to 
sound finance such as can meet the keen competition of the markets of 
the world, the future will be bright indeed ; and with a re-organiza- 
tion of the gas industry under the Gas Regulation Act, the prospect is 
hopeful. May we soon return to pre-war dividends, and a pre-war 
spirit of prosperity. [Applause.] Needless for me, I trust, to con- 
clude by saying that the advancing of the interests of this Company is 
the first aim of each and all your Directors. With these observations, 
I have now the pleasure to move that the report and accounts as pre- 
sented be received, adopted, and entered upon the minutes, 


Dr. Warp seconded, and the resolution was agreed to. 


Tue DIviIpEND. 


The Cuairman then moved that a dividend of 3? p.ct. be declared. 

Col. PowELt, in seconding, said they would have been better satis- 
fied if the dividend had been larger. He hoped that between this and 
the next meeting the Board of Trade would have granted them the 
powers they were asking for under the Gas Regulation Act. The Com- 
pany, being under the sliding-scale, could only pay in accordance with 
the price of gas. At present they were paying the minimum that any 
company could be called upon to pay. There was an attempt by one 
of the great London boroughs to interfere with the powers of the Board 
of Trade to grant the concessions they were asking for, on the ground 
that these powers were improperly used ; but he hoped they would not 
succeed. The Richmond Corporation kept a keen eye on the Gas 
Company. Certain criticisms had been made by the councillors which 
were perfectly fair ; and he did not think that either the Directors or 
the shareholders had any reason to complain of the way in which they 
had been met by the Richmond Corporation. He was perfectly sure 
no Richmond councillor or consumer wished to enter upon a policy 
of confiscation. The shareholders were entitled to a reasonable and 
proper return for their money ; and 3} p.ct. was not a large dividend. 
No one could say that 5 or 54 p.ct. was not a reasonable rate. Before 
the next meeting he hoped they would be authorized to pay a rate to 
which they were really entitled. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CuairMan then moved the re-election of Dr. George H. Rod- 
man and Mr. L. R. Abbey-Williams to the directorate. They had 
been through, and they were going through, most difficult times; and 
he could vouch for the excellent services of these gentlemen. 

Mr. J. Dounerty seconded, and, on behalf of the Board, desired to 
say how pleased they were to see the Chairman back again. He wanted 
to tell the shareholders how, all through the whole time of his very 
serious illness, the Chairman had constantly kept in touch with the 
management of the Company. This showed what great interest he 
had in it. 

The proposal was agreed to; and Dr. Ropman and Mr. AnbeEy- 
Wittiams replied briefly, thanking the shareholders for their confi- 
dence in them. 

Mr. C. R. King was, on the proposal of Mr. Symmons, seconded by 
Mr. Coomss, reappointed Auditor, and returned thanks, 


VoTEs OF THANKS. 


Mr. WALTERs proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Directors, 
and said that, while things were satisfactory, he hoped that the swing 
of the pendulum would bring the better times back again. 

Mr. P. Umney seconded, and expressed the hope that Col. Powell 
would not be a false prophet, and they would have an increased divi- 
dend next year. The amount this year was very small; and they 
would like to have more if they could get it. 

The Cuairman thanked the proprietors for this mark of their confi- 
dence. They all desired to do their very best. He wanted to say also 
how much they were indebted to the staff for the able and loyal 
support they had given during the year. Thanks were due to Mr. 
Hutchinson for the great services he had rendered to the Company, 
and also to Mr. Gooderham and the office staff. They had all worked 
very loyally together; and he proposed a vote of thanks to them. 

Mr. RopMan seconded, and the vote was cordially passed. 

Messrs. Hutcuinson and GoopERHAM responded ; the former speak- 
ing of the way the staff at the works were getting closer together, and 
of the manner in which the Directors had always supported him. 


—— 





Ownership of the Cambuslang Gas-Works.—At an extraordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of the Cambuslang Gas Com- 
pany, Ltd., Mr. John J. Auld (the Chairman) intimated that the Lanark 
County Council had made an offer for the purchase of the works. 
After discussion, it was unanimously agreed to accept the offer. It 
was stated that the County Council would pay all expenses applicable 
to the carrying on of the Company’s business as from April 30 last, 
including a sum of {500 as fees to the Directors for any services they 
might have rendered subsequent to that period. It was agreed by the 
shareholders to pay £500 to the nine Directors as an honorarium for 
past services ; and the shareholders authorized the Directors to pay to 





for this; for when Western Europe saw that what looked like a long 


the officials an honorarium in respect of loss of office on the transfer 
of the undertaking. 
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HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 


Satisfactory Increase in Sales. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held 
on Monday of last week, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
Mr. A. F. PHILvips (the Chairman) presiding. 


The ENGINEER and Secretary (Mr. Charles Chambers) read the 
notice convening the meeting ; and the report of the Directors and the 
statement of accounts were taken as read. 


THE CHAIRMAN’s ADDRESS. ° 


The CuairMaNn said that the sale of gas throughout the Company’s 
district continued to show a satisfactory increase. It was for the half 
year ended Dec. 31 237 million c.ft., which was 5 p.ct. more than in 
the corresponding half of the previous year. The capital account 
showed that there had in the period under review been an expenditure 
on plant, mains, and meters of £5866, from which was deducted £3124 
for depreciation, resulting in an increase in the capital expenditure of 
£2742, and leaving the total capital expended at £240,340, equal to 
tos. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. From the revenue account, it would 
be seen that the gas and meter rental was £66,640, against £50,339 the 
previous year; the price of gas being 5s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.—an aver- 
age increase of 1s. 2d. on the year before. Residual products realized 
£17,063, against £10,682 the previous year; the sale of coke being 
particularly good. On the expenditure side of the account, coal, oil, 
and coke for producing the gas had gone up from £26,591 in 1919 to 
£38,777. Carbonizing wages had increased from £3370 to £4236; re- 
pairs of works, from £6415 to £9385; repairs of mains and services, 
from £5398 to £7448; repairs of meters and stoves, from {£4564 to 
£6296 ; and rates, from £2320 to £3185. All other charges had re- 
mained much the same. The balance carried to profit and loss was 
£8573, against £7841 in the corresponding period. After providing for 
interest on borrowed money and income-tax, there was a balance of 
profit and loss of £12,420. The proposed dividends would absorb 
£4784 of this, leaving £7636 to carry forward to the next account. 
The works had been well maintained ; but, as mentioned im the re- 
port, an extension of the coal carbonizing plant would be necessary to 
meet the ever-increasing consumption of gas. Further purifying plant 
might also be advisable. The additions that had been made to the 
carburetted water-gas plant would enable the Company to furnish all 
the gas likely to be required next winter. The work throughout the 
half year had been most efficient ; but it had not been carried on with- 
out considerable anxiety, requiring the unremitting attention of the 
Company’s manager and staff. It had not at all times been easy to 
obtain coal, and some of it bad been of inferior quality. Labour 
had not given so much trouble as at some other works ; but it required 
constant consideration. He might point out to them that the wages 
paid during the past half year were £16,052, against £4650 the last 
corresponding half year before the war. Of course, there had been an 
increase in the quantity of gas sold. 

THE COKE MARKET. 
The Company had been fortunate in the price they had realized for 
coke. It was in some measure due to this that he was able to present 
to the proprietors such a favourable revenue account. It was, how- 
ever, well to bear in mind that the state of the market was changing, 
and coke was not so easily disposed of, unless at considerably reduced 
prices. For some time the large gas companies were exporting any 
coke to the Continent. This took vast quantities of coke out of the 
English market, and enabled sellers to maintain a high price for that 
left for disposal. This state of affairs changed at the end of last year. 
The demand for coke for export ceased, with the result that accumula- 
tions were taking place in England, which would be thrown on the market 
at greatly reduced prices. This might have a very serious effect on 
the revenue of gas companies, and lead to increases in the price of gas. 


MISAPPREHENSION AS TO THE THERM BASIS. 


It was not possible to form a reliable opinion on the coal supply of 
the future, and what might be the effect of the Government’s control 
ceasing. The outlook at present was far from satisfactory. It was 
coal and labour that gave gas undertakings so much anxiety. One 
could only hope for the best. The Company had made an application 
under the Gas Regulation Act for the sale of gas on the heat-unit 
basis at per therm ; and they expected to obtain such terms as would 
enable the Company to return to dividends equal to those paid before 
the war. Gas shareholders had been very long-suffering in the loss of 
interest on their capital, at a time when interest on capital generally 
had been increasing. It was poor consideration the nation had given 
to the gas industry, which (as so often had been stated) sacrificed 
much to produce what was vital for the manufacture of munitions 
for the successful prosecution of the war. Let them hope that some 
slight recognition might now be obtained for all they had done, while 
Sustaining such serious reductions in their dividends. The general 
public did not appear to be very clear as to the effect of changing the 
basis of charge from cubic feet to therms. Many were under the im- 
pression that the price demanded per therm would be that charged. 
It was not so. The standard price per therm took the place of the 
Standard price per 1000 c.ft.; and as it was proposed that the sliding- 
scale should still operate, the gas must be sold at under the standard 
price per therm to enable a company to pay any increase in the divi- 
dend beyond the normal 5 p.ct. As this Company paid a dividend of 
54 p.ct. before the war, it would be evident that the gas must be sold at 
@ price per therm less than the standard, according to the provision 
that might be contained in the Order. No alteration in the operation 
of the sliding-scale was contemplated. As indicating the benefit 
conferred upon the consumers, he might point out that, to pay an in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. p.ct. dividend for a half year, the shareholders received 
£142, while the reduced price of gas gave the consumers £988. The 
old sliding-scale, based on a standard price per 1000 c.ft., did good 
service in the past; but times and conditions had become so abnormal 
since the great war, that it must be replaced by a more suitable and 
just standard. When the old standard was accepted, it was impossible 
to foresee the position of to-day. It was only right that the claims of 








those who had carried on the business at considerable loss for the past 
six years should receive justice. He concluded by moving the adop- 
tion of the report and statement of accounts. 


The Vice-Cuarrman (Dr. J. W. Lee Glaisher) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously passed without discussion. 


OTHER Business. 

On the proposition of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. A. M. 
Pappon, dividends were declared for the half year ended Dec. 31 at 
the rates of 3} p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock and 5 p.ct. per 
annum on the preference stock—both less income-tax. 

The CHatrMAN, in proposing the re-election of Dr. Glaisher as a 
Director, said he believed that gentleman had been a member of 
the Board for over thirty years. At the time he became a Director 
the make of gas was 30 million c.ft. per annum, whereas it was now 
nearly 500 millions. Thus during his period of service Dr. Glaisher 
had witnessed a great development of the business. His advice and 
assistance were always most valuable. 

Mr. Pappon, who seconded, remarked that it was an honour to the 
shareholders and the Company to have so distinguished a Director as 
Dr. Glaisher. 

Dr. GLAIsHER, in acknowledgment, said he did not suppose any 
company was more efficiently managed than was this one. With Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Chambers always at hand, there was very little he 
could do as a Director. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. James Randall) was also re-appointed. 

Mr. E. L. Burton said they had listened to a statement which was 
in many respects a very excellent one. The Company had been parti- 
cularly fortunate in having secured the accession of business that had 
been reported ; and in various other ways they were to be congratu- 
lated. They were all aware that the administration and management 
of the Company were in most excellent hands; and he hoped it might 
be very long before there was any change. They owed to Mr. Phillips, 
the Directors, officers, and staff their best thanks for the efforts they 
had made during the past half year in promoting their interests; and 
he moved that such a vote be accorded. 

Mr. J. W. Bucktey, in seconding, said it had been his pleasure and 
privilege to know for a very long time the members of the Board; and 
it would be hard to find anyone more capable to preside over a gas 
company. It was with deep regret that they noted the absence from 
the meeting of their old friend Mr. Samuel Cutler ; and they sincerely 
trusted he would soon be better. 

The CHarirMAN thanked the proprietors for the vote, and added that 
Mr. Cutler had asked him to express his regret at his enforced absence 
in consequence of a cold. 

Mr. CuamBERs also acknowledged the vote on behalf of himself and 
the staff. The approbation of such a Board, comprised of technical 
men, was, he remarked, very thoroughly appreciated. At Harrow, they 
were particularly fortunate in their staff. It was seldom that they 
had any changes ; and each one was perfectly loyal, and did his utmost 
at all times for the interests of the Company. 


TYNEMOUTH GAS COMPANY. 








The Annual Meeting of the Company, which was held at North 
Shields on Monday of last week, was presided over by Mr. J. B. 
WILLIAMSON. 


The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the revenue for the year 1920 was £221,637, and the expenditure 
£213,786, leaving a balance of £7851 as profit. To this was added the 
balance of £2252 brought forward from the previous year—leaving 
£10,103 to be dealt with. The dividend of 3? p.ct. taken on the whole 
year absorbed £6865 ; leaving a balance of £3238 to carry forward—an 
increase of {986 on the year. It was thought well to write-down war 
stock by taking {601 from the reserve fund account ; but, as £520 was 
transferred at the same time from the balance brought forward, the 
reserve stood within £80 of what it was. The net addition to capital 
account for the past year was about £8800, which had mostly been 
spent on the new 8-in. trunk main to Whitley, and on additional plant 
at the works. The capital accounts were now overspent by more than 
£33,000. As further capital expenditure must be incurred this year, it 
had been decided to take advantage of the powers given by the Public 
Utility Companies’ (Capital Issues) Act, 1920, whereby the permissible 
proportion of loan capital was increased from one-third to one-half of 
the stock capital issued ; and their application for an Order under the 
Act had already been sent in to the Board of Trade. The necessary steps 
had also been taken to prepare their application to the Board of Trade 
for an Order under the above-named Act, which would eventually 
take the place of the Temporary Increase of Charges Order. It was 
anticipated that under the Order they should be restored to their 
pre-war financial position, by the raising of their maximum selling 
price, without suffering any reduction of dividend. The Act would pro- 
vide for a new basis of charge, whereby gas would be sold on the 
thermal or heat-unit basis, instead of by volume as at present. 
Residual products—coke, tar, and sulphate of ammonia—had realized 
£116,790—an increase over the previous year of £33,900. These 
returns had more than paid their coal bill by £23,000; and when 
it was observed what large sums had been required sor replacements 
and repairs, much of which had to be deferred during the war, it 
would be seen how important a place residuals had taken in the year’s 
work. The output of gas showed an increase over the previous year 
of 64 p.ct., the quantity manufactured amounting to 690,000,000 c.ft. 
Wages and salaries under the heading of manufacture and distribution 
had increased by £7650, or about 26 p.ct. over the previous year. 
Coal had cost £93,500, an increase of £22,700, or 32 p.ct. over the 
previous year. During a great part of last year they were paying 
£1 15s. 44d. per ton, as compared with 13s. 9$d. per ton during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the war. This was equivalent 
to an increase of about 2s. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. If they added 
the enormous increase in the cost of all materials, and the various 


increases in wages, it would be found that, had it not been for econo- 
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mies effected, and the much higher prices obtained for residuals, 
instead of the price of gas averaging as it did about 3s. 3d. throughout 
the year, it would have cost the consumers something like 5s. 3d. per 
1002 ¢.ft., compared with 2s. 2d. before the war. During the year an 
important extension of mains between the works and Monkseaton, 
started before the war, had been completed, and Preston Village, 
Monkseaton, and Whitley areas were now receiving additional sup- 
plies. As soon as circumstances permit, it was intended to carry this 
main to Seaton Delaval. Certain extensions to existing mains had 
just been completed for the Percy Main and New York areas, all of 
which would materially improve the district pressures, and tend to 
give an increased output of gas for cooking, heating, and lighting. 

The report was adopted; and dividends of 33 p.ct. and 4 p.ct. 
respectively on consolidated and new ordinary stock and preference 
stock were declared. 


<i 
—_— 





RADIATION, LIMITED. 


Annual Meeting. 
The Annual Meeting of shareholders was held in Birmingham last 
Friday—Mr. H. James Yates (the Chairman) presiding. The report 
presented will be found in last week's “ JouRNAL” [p. 625]. 


The CHarirMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said it would probably be generally agreed that the past year had been 
one almost unexampled in industrial and commercial experience. At 
the beginning of the year, trade was booming in all directions; while 
towards the end of the year it underwent a remarkable change for the 
worse. Notwithstanding this, however, it was with much gratification 
that the Directors found themselves able to submit a balance-sheet 
which, considering the great difficulties passed through, was a very 
satisfactory one, and that they were able to maintain the same rate 
of dividend as that which was declared a year ago. In the latter part 
of 1920, an arrangement was made with Messrs. Wilsons and Mathie- 
sons, Ltd., the well-known gas-stove makers and iron founders, of 
Leeds, whose high reputation was doubtless familiar to many of the 
shareholders, for their joining forces with Radiation, Ltd.; and the 
Directors were particularly gratified that this remaining leading firm in 
the indusiry were now incorporated with their Company. Most of 
the Directors had personally known the Directors and a number of the 
officials of Messrs. Wilsons and Mathiesons for many years; and they 
had every reason to look forward with pleasure to the prospect of the 
most valuable co-operation with them as colleagues in time to come. 


PRICES IN RELATION TO RESEARCH. 


He had referred to the fact that Radiation, Ltd., embraced the leading 
firms in the gas industry ; and it was well known and recognized within 
the industry that, as regarded goods of the class which their various 
concerns manufactured, those who wanted the best that could be made 
were always safest and wisest to apply to one or other of the Radiation 
firms. It was equally well recognized that those who wanted the best 
could expect the highest-class goods at the lowest-class price. In 
apparatus of the kinds and fot the pu with which the Com- 
pany’s manufacture was concerned, the outstanding requirement 
was efficiency. Their purpose and practice was to make, not apparatus 


that would sell at the lowest possible price, but that which would. 


give the best results attainable with the smallest amount of fuel for 
which this could be achieved. To this end the efforts of all their 
‘research chemists and oxpesieneninrs were continuously directed; and 
the magnitude and cost of this work, carried on by a staff having highly 
specialized scientific attainments, would be difficult for outsiders to 
realize. Without work of this kind, which had been carried on by 
Radiation firms for a considerable period of years, it was not too much 
to say that the domestic and iadustrial users of gas would not be in 
@ position approaching that which they occupied to-day. Not only 
had this pioneer constructive work been carried on, but educative work 
by lectures, papers, and other means was a prominent feature of the 
efforts to which the energy of the Directors and officials was steadily 
devoted. All this work was quite apart from the actual cost of labour 
and material in the production and finishing of the apparatus ; but it 
was as truly essential to ensuring that the apparatus should be of the 
highest attainable efficiency as were the quality of materials and the 
mechanical processes involved in their production—to say nothing of 
its value in popularizing the use of gas apparatus. It followed, there- 
fore, that the costs of this highly developed apparatus of theirs was 
substantially greater than that of apparatus made by ordinary industrial 
methods. [Equally with the technical efficiency of the apparatus, the 
maintenance of all materials throughout at the highest quality was 
the constant Radiation policy ; and all materials which lent themselves 
to it were subjected to daily analysis. At the present time materials 
could be bought—in many cases owing to the rate of exchange with 
Continental countries—at cheaper prices than similar materials actu- 
ally cost their Company ; but these materials were not suitable to the 
maintenance of the high-quality goods for which their Company stood. 
From these considerations, it would be appreciated that theirs was one 
of those not infrequent cases in which the price of the article was not 
the only factor—and, indeed, was not the real deciding factor—as to its 
worth or suitability. An apparatus which was uneconomical in use, 
and not durable in quality, might be much more costly than another 
apparatus intended for the same purpose which was higher in price, 
but more efficient, economical, and durable. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, that they made it their business to give such high-class materials 
and finish, and that they spent so much and so constantly in ensuring 
maximum up-to-dateness and efficiency in their apparatus, their prices 
were low, consistent with the quality they were supplying. It would 
be neither good sense nor good business to suggest that apparatus 
which had had put into it the result of costly research work should 
be expectey to be charged at the price of castings. Brains must be 
paid for, as well as brawn; and to refuse to do so, or to elude doing 
it, would simply mean that research and inventive ingenuity would be 
driven into other channels, and would permanently forsake the gas 
industry—to the no small detriment of the industry’s best interests. 





STANDARDIZATION. 


Already the standardization of all parts common to gas-fires for the 
Radiation firms had been accomplished; and they were now engaged 
in further developing domestic gas-cookers also on the interchange- 
ability basis. They hoped to be in a position before long to offer to 
the public gas-cookers with many advantages over the types that had 
been generally used in past years, and showing greatly increased econ- 
omy in daily use. The business of the various Radiation concerns 
covered — trades ; but the interests of the Company lay in a great 
measure within the gas industry, and in this connection the pro- 
gramme they had mapped-out for themselves was an extensive one, 
and would be gradually developed during the next few years to the 
general advantage—as was confidently believed—of this Company, of 
the gas undertakings, and of the gas-consuming public. The neces- 
sity for such a standardization programme could hardly be overstated. 
They were pressing forward with their standard slot-cooker for fitting 
into small dwellings, and hoped in a short time to place on the market 
a cooker which would give such a degree of efficiency, and be sold at 
such a low figure, that they would look forward to meeting successfully 
any possible competition either at home or abroad. The Company 
were looking to the prospect of continued co-operation witb their 
customers and friends—the gas undertakings throughout the country. 
They valued the advantage of the special experience which they pos- 
sessed on their side of the industry; and, on the other hand, the 
Directors desired that the gas undertakings should have the benefit of 
their experience and resources as manufacturers. He believed that 
the key to the great future success he anticipated for the gas industry 
lay in cordial co-operation between all sections of the community. 


INDUSTRIAL APPARATUS. 


The Cuarrman then proceeded to deal with unemployment, wages, 
restricted output, and other questions, and went on to say that the 
importance of the use of gas for industrial purposes was now firmly 
established ; and the various firms associated with Radiation were com- 
petent to deal with appliances for every process of heat-treatment, 
ranging from the tiny table crucible for the laboratory or the goldsmith, 
up to the largest furnace for taking charges of many tons for steel 
works or shipyards. The various foundry departments had been sup- 
plying a large proportion of cooking, warming, and hot-water appara- 
tus in connection with the present housing schemes of the Director of 
Building Materials Supply. One important thing which they had in 
view, and which was calculated to further not only their own advan- 
tage, but the wider interests of the industry as well, was that they in- 
tended to go in for a big effort to further educate the public as to the 
great usefulness and value of domestic gas apparatus for cooking, 
warming, and hot-water supply, and they would enter upon this part 
of their programme as soon as the suitable moment arrived. 


Mr. Jonn Coxon seconded the adoption of the report, and said the 
fusion of interests in Radiation, Ltd., was not arranged to raise prices, 
but, by economical working, to reduce them. The lower the prices, 
the better the sale. 

The report was adopted. 

The CuHarrman then moved: “That a final dividend of 33 p.ct., 
making 6 p.ct. in all, for the year ended Dec. 31, be paid on the ordi- 
nary shares, free of tax.'’ 

Mr. G. G, Bropiz seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

Mr. William Mathieson and Mr. James W. Wilson were elected 
Directors of the Company, on the motion of the CuairMAN, seconded 
by Mr, Cuarces CyareE and Mr. JaMEs W. Stack. 


. Atan extraordinary general meeting the Articles of Association were 
amended to meet the new conditions from the fusion of different 
companies in Radiation, Ltd. 


-—— 


Water-Gas Plant for Bo’ness.—For some time the Bo'ness Gas 
Light Company, Ltd., have been considering the installation of a 
water-gas plant; and recently the Directors paid visits to several 
works, in order to view the various types of plants in operation. As 
a result, they have decided to place a contract with Messrs. Humphreys 
and Glasgow for a plant of a capacity of 140,000 c.ft. per 24 hours, 
with all the latest improvements. 

Radcliffe Joint Gas Board Bill.—Prestwich was one of the au- 
thorities to drop out of the scheme for the transfer of the Radcliffe gas 
undertaking to a Joint Gas Board; and at a meeting of the District 
Council last Wednesday, it was moved: “ That the Clerk be instructed 
to take the necessary steps in order to present a petition against the 
Radcliffe and District Joint Gas Board Bill, on the ground that the 
transfer of the Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company’s undertaking 
to the proposed Joint Board will be detrimental to the interests of gas 
consumers in the Prestwich district, and to co-operate with any other 
local authority.” The motion was defeated by a large majority. 


Improved Public Lighting in New Edinburgh Areas.—A Sub- 
Committee of the Edinburgh Cleaning and Lighting Committee con- 
sidered on the 7th inst. the question of bringing-up the standard of 
lighting in the areas recently annexed to that existing in Edinburgh 
generally. They recommended : (1) That incandescent gas should be 
introduced into the common stairs in Leith and the suburban areas (at 
present flat-flame burners are used, while in some districts there is no 
stair-lighting at all) ; (2) that, with respect to street lighting, the same 
standard, as regards both gas and electricity, should prevail in Leith 
as in Edinburgh ; (3) that the Craigmillar, Gilmerton, and Liberton 
districts should be provided with clock-controlled lamps; and (4) that 
the pressure-wave system of automatically lighting and extinguishing 
public lamps, which has been in successful operation in several dis- 
tricts in Edinburgh, should be extended to the village of Corstorphine. 
It is suggested that payment of the cost of supplying incandescent bur- 
ners to the common stairs in Leith, &c. (which will amount to about 
£6400), should be spread over three years, as was done when incan- 
descent lighting was originally introduced into the common stairs of 
Edinburgh, 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS, 


The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” of applications to the Board of Trade by gas undertakings 
for Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Canterbury Gas and Water Company. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. supplied within a radius of 
2640 yards from the Guildhall, in the City of Canterbury, and 4s. per 
1000 ¢.ft. supplied beyond such radius; and the prices they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for these are 1s. 8d. and 1s. od. per 
therm respectively. 


Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The standard price authorized in respect of the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 4s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the maximum price now 
authorized in respect of the supply of gas for public lamps is 3s. per 
1000 c.ft, The prices the Company have asked the Board of Trade to 
substitute are 1s. 5°2d. and 1s. o'od. respectively per therm. 


Grays and Tilbury Gas Company. 

The standard prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. in respect of places 
situate within the urban district of Grays Thurrock, or within a circle 
having for its centre the gas-works by the Grays and Tilbury Gas Act, 
1907, vested in or authorized to be made, continued, or maintained by 
the undertakers, and for its radius 1 mile; and 4s. rod. per 1000 c.ft. 
in respect of all other portions of the limits of supply. The prices 
which the undertakers have asked the Board of Trade to substitute 
for these prices are 2s. 1d. per therm in respect of the places situated 
within the urban district of Grays Thurrock or within the above- 
mentioned circle, and 2s. 2°6d. per therm in respect of all other 
portions of the limits of supply. 


Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 104d. per tooo c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 7°6d. per therm. 


Keswick Gas Company. 

The standard prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. within the area of the 
urban district of Keswick, and 6s. per 1000 c.ft. beyond that district ; 
and the prices which they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute 
for these are 1s. 8d. per therm within the area of the urban district of 
Keswick and 2s. 4d. per therm beyond that district. 


Riddings District Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 8d. per rooo c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6d. per therm. 


Rushden and Higham Ferrers District Gas Company. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. within an area including 
the urban district of Rushden and the borough of Higham Ferrers, 
and 4s. per 1000 c.ft. beyond the said area; and the prices which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for these are 1s. 3d. per 
therm within the area including the urban district of Rushden and 
the borough of Higham Ferrers, and 1s. 5d. per therm beyond. 


Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 4d. per therm. 


<i 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 





A Call for Co-Operation. 

There was a long debate—which was only brought to a close from 
considerations of time—at St. Bride's Institute, E.C., last Wednesday 
evening, on the subject of “Gas v. Electricity for Lighting, Heat- 
ing, Cooking, and Power.’’ The discussion was initiated by the 
National Association of Supervising Electricians, from whose side, of 
course, came the majority of the speakers. The case for gas, however, 
was quite safe in the hands of Mr. F. W. Goodenough, fhe Executive 
Chairman, and Mr. W. M. Mason, the Manager, of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. The chair was occupied by Mr, J. S. Hicu- 
FIELD, consulting electrical engineer, who called upon Mr. Good- 
enough to open the debate. 

Mr. GoopENOUGH said he felt really that he ought to apologize for 
being there that evening as the representative of an industry which, 
from what was said years ago, ought to have been dead long since. 
He had been living in this question of gas v. electricity for the past 
eighteen years, during which he had been in charge of the sales side 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company and connected with the British 
Commercial Gas Association; and often during this period he had 
looked at a cartoon (between thirty and forty years old) in his office, 
which showed electricity snuffing-out gas. The fact of the matter was, 
however, that there was plenty of room for both industries in the ser- 
vice of civilization. During the eighteen years he had had charge of 
his department, the increases in gas consumption had been as follows : 
In the six years ended 1908, 1741 million c.ft.; in the six years ended 
1914, 2813 million c.ft. (or 4554 million c.ft. in the twelve years) ; and 
in the six years ended 1920, 5178 million c.ft., or considerably more 
than in the previous twelve years. Altogether this represented an 
increase of 44 p.ct. ona business which was @ hundred years old. This 
was not exactly a sign of stagnation. Electricity had, of course, made 
very great strides during the same period, partioularly in the direc- 
tion of lighting and power. Each commodity had special ‘fields in 








which it was practically beyond any competition ; and the debatable 
ground was really relatively small. He would therefore say to his 
friends the electricians, “* Why not face facts all round, and concen- 
trate on each side on really profitable business, rather than waste a 
good deal of both time and energy in trying to hurt your competitor 
without profit to yourselves?’’ Gaseous energy and electrical energy 
were used for three purposes—as a source of illuminating power, 
mechanical energy, and heat. The possibilities of developing illumi- 
nating power from either electrical or gaseous energy were, as far as 
he knew, quite unlimited. Of course, they were not unlimited in fact ; 
but it was not known what the physical limit was. Twenty years ago 
they were practically confined, except for the arc lamp, to the carbon 
lamp requiring 4 watts or more per candle power. Since then the 
electricians had come down considerably in their consumption ; and in 
the same way the efficiency of gas had gone up from 2 to 24 candles 
per cubic foot with the old flat-flame burner, to anything from 50 to 
60 candle power with gas under high pressure. What possibilities 
still remained, they could not tell. When, however, one came to 
mechanical energy and heat, the limitations were known exactly. 
There had in the last twenty years been an enormous advance in the 
production of power from both electrical and gaseous energy ; but gas 
had much more possibility of further improvement in this direction 
than electricity, because in the gas-engine they did not now get more 
than-about 25 p.ct., or at best 30 p.ct. of power in relation to the heat 
units employed in the engine. When it came to using either form of 
energy for heat, both knew precisely how much could be got. 

In this connection, Mr. Goodenough proceeded to explain the 
“ therm” basis of charge, and answered his own question, “ How will 
a therm compare with a Board of Trade unit of electricity?” He 
said 100,000 B.Th.U. (a therm) was the heat equivalent of 29 units 
of electricity—or rather less than 30 units. The equivalent when 
one took actual efficiency would vary according to the purpose for 
which it was used. With gas, they would get from 4000 to 10,000 
candle-power-hours, according to whether low or high pressure was 
employed. Hecalculated that the electricians would, according to the 
varying efficiencies of the lamps they used, need some 6 units; but 
putting it on the conservative side, he said a therm would equal in 
lighting power, light for light, hour by hour, 5 units of electricity. 
There were, however, several other considerations that came into the 
account when people were paying for their light. As far as gas was 
concerned, renewals were cheaper; but electricity could claim the 
economy resulting from ease in switching off and on—without which 
electricity would not be able to compete at all economically with gas. 
He should say that electricity was always more expensive than gas. 
There were other reasons which led to electricity being invariably 
adopted in certain instances ; and it had avery big field for lighting. 
But there were also conditions under which gas was adopted without 
question as the source ofjight. Perhaps some of those present thought 
electricity was the only light.” Some of the housing authorities, where 
they owned the electrical undertaking, had also got this idea in their 
minds, and were incurring a waste of money in putting down electric 
cables for the supply of light for working-class tenants, which would 
be found a very unremunerative proposition. There was a striking 
case during the war in which a big estate in the neighbourhood of 
London was laid out for munition workers. There were 1300 houses ; 
and the estate was cabled for electricity and piped for gas, the tenants 
being given the option of using the one or the other. There were 
eleven who selected electricity, and 1289 who chose gas; and of those 
who preferred electricity, five had since changed to gas—leaving six 
users of electricity. Now, the reason for this was undoubtedly the 
fact that the working woman asked to have in her house for lighting 
an illuminant that would help to take the chill off the room in the 
hours of darkness. There were very few hours during the warm 
months of the year in which artificial lighting was needed in the house. 
This, he thought, was the ground on which the great mass of working- 
class women preferred gas for lighting. When they came to power, 
the therm would give them from 1o to 12 B.H.P., according to the size 
of the engine and load. Of course, if the load was very bad, it would 
go below the ro B.H.P. ; but taking the mean as 11 B.H.P., this would 
represent somewhere about ro units of electricity. So a therm was 
equal to ro units ; and the comparison could be made from this. But 
there, again, there were cases where electrical power had such other 
incidental advantages that it was adopted in preference to gas. His 
Company on the works used electricity generated by gas-engines, 
because the electric motor was so particularly suited to cases where the 
units of power were required to be divided-up and used intermittently. 
On the other hand, where there was a considerable and regular load, 
gas had proved over and over again the cheaper source of power when 
the two had been tried one after the other. 

Next Mr. Goodenough took up the question of the use of gaseous 
and electrical energy for the production of heat. Frankly, he said, 
the vast field of heating, either industrially or for domestic purposes, 
for warming or for cooking, remained with gas. Mr. Gillott, in some 
notes which he had prepared for the meeting, still put forward claims 
which it was rather surprising to see in regard to the use of electricity 
for cooking. Among other things, he made the old claim about elec- 
tricity saving the meat. It was an astonishing thing, if this were true, 
that the Government did not insist upon the adoption of electric cook- 
ing throughout the country, at the time when food was so scarce. He 
seriously suggested to his friends that they would benefit themselves 
much more if they stuck to claims for electricity which could be well 
substantiated—and there were plenty of them—and that they should 
not go out and try to capture unsuitable business, simply because the 
gas companies had got this business, and they did not like the gas com- 
panies, and would be glad to take the business from them. There 
was a good deal of this in the pushing of electricity for heating and 
cooking; and it seemed to him to be the height of folly. He thought 
he had said quite enough to show them what his grounds were for 
claiming that there was a big field for electricity, a big field for gas, 
and a comparatively narrow field in which the two contended for 
supremacy. With regard to electricity for lighting, he gave it first 
place in many cases, There were often instances in which, if he were 
advising the consumer, he should recommend electricity ; ‘while in 
other circumstances he should advise gas. It was a pity that the two 
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industries should ever waste their time fighting for business in a field 
that did not really belong to them. He put forward this suggestion 
for the consideration of his friends who shared with the gas industry 
the privilege of serving the community in many useful ways. He 
hoped all he had said would be taken in the spirit in which it was 
meant—one of perfect friendliness and a desire to get at the truth, in 
order that they might both be guided on the lines of common sense in 
carrying out their services to the community. 


Tue Cratms oF ELECTRICITY. 


Mr. W. A, GiLtorTt, in putting forward the case for electricity, said 
the first thing he would like to know was, Where was the dividing-line 
in the fields of the two industries? In connection with lighting, all 
electricians knew they could go and secure business without difficulty. 
He would suggest that the large percentage of gas users on the estate 
to which Mr, Goodenough had referred was probably owing, first, to 
the existence of the slot-meter, and, secondly, to the fact that they 
desired something besides lighting. They must all admit that there 
was room for both gasand electricity. The sale of gas was increasing, 
and so was that of electricity ; they were bound to get an increase on 
both sides,.no matter what the conditions were. As to electricity for 
power, surely the fact that it was used in gas-works was the finest 
testimony that any electrical engineer could wish for. The electric 
cooker five years ago—and this was taking them back only a very short 
distance—was nothing like the cooker it was to-day ; and he ventured 
to suggest that in this connection their friends the gas engineers were 
basing the majority of their statements on figures that were more or 
less out of date. Many of them knew that he had looked after the 
cooker business in Newcastle. He started developing electric cookers 
there in tg11, when he did not think that there were more than fifty 
meals a week cooked by electricity ; whereas before 1914 there were 
250,000 meals cooked daily by this means. This showed that there 
was something in cooking by electricity. The man who cleaned one’s 
boots outside the station at Newcastle cooked by electricity ; and the 
miners cooked their breakfasts by electricity before going to work. As 
to the question of comparative costs, frankly he did not think the cost 
of cooking entered into the matter so much as some people imagined ; 
but, if so, he would ask them to take into consideration the all-in cost. 
In certain respects, went on Mr. Gillott, with ‘electrical heating, it 
was known that they could get practically 100 p.ct. efficiency. To 
supply a man with gas giving so many British thermal units, and then 
to give him apparatus which wasted 60 to 7o p.ct. of the units, was 
disastrous. For domestic water heating electricity was expensive ; but 
so was gas. Comparing two houses, he said that in his own case, 
using coal and electricity in a ten-roomed house, with six persons and 
one maid, the total cost was £32 a year. In a neighbouring ten- 
roomed house, using coal and gas for lighting, cooking, and two fires, 
with eight in family and two servants, the total cost was {60 a year ; 
and the house was always dirty, while his own was alwaysclean, He 
then gave some figures relating to electric cooking in restaurants, and 
touched upon the question of National Kitchens, with which he had 
had something todo. He said the Coal Controller’s Department had 
stated that every National Kitchen must prepare 1000 portions of food 
with the equivalent of 3 cwt. of coal, whether they used gas, steam, or 
electricity. There was a record taken of fifty National Kitchens in the 
Metropolitan area. There were, he thought, thirty-four gas-kitchens, 
twelve combined steam and gas, and the balance electricity. The 
average equivalent coal consumption was : Gas-kitchens, 3 cwt. 64 Ibs. 
per 1000 portions; steam and gas, 2 cwt. 88 lbs. ; and electricity, 
2 cwt. 28 lbs. 

Mr. J. W. Beaucnuamp said they had had several of these discussions 
in times past ; and they had the advantage of bringing them in touch 
with gas engineers. He hoped they showed how much electricians 
appreciated the gas men and the service they gave the public, as well 
as their propaganda work and their excellent organization. He 
thought the success of gas was due to two things. First, the continual 
urge and drive of electrical competition; and, secondly, the very 
remarkable manner in which most gas undertakings advertised the 
service they gave, and in which they looked after the consumer when 
they had secured him—a most important point. It was not possible 
to find more courteous and competent men than those who were sent 
round to even the smallest consumers by the big gas undertakings. 
Where were the gas people taking them to in these little confereuces 
and discussions? He assumed there was something behind it; and 

his opinion was that they were trying to lead the electricians to a posi- 
tion where they might agree to a delimitation of the fields of activity 
for electricity and gas. If the future should—and he thought that the 
future might—hold for them some co-operation between gas and 
electricity on the generating side, he did not want to see it hold any 
co-operation on the distribution side. In other words, he wanted the 
public to decide. “If,” he said to his electrical friends, “ you push 
the advantages of your wares with anything like the pertinacity that 
the gas people push theirs, there will be much more business for all 
of us.” 

Mr. SELLEy, referring to what Mr. Goodenough had said about the 
increase in gas during the past eighteen years, remarked that in the 
same time the electrical business had increased 178 p.ct. Many more 
householders would take-up electric heating were it not for the initial 
cost of installation. In spite of this, hundreds of instances could be 
cited in one district alone in which gas had been discarded for electri- 
city. Fortunately for the gas interests, they had to deal with a com- 
petitor who was not nearly so alive commercially as themselves. 

Mrs. Cross then quoted some results of cooking by electricity, 
which she found less tiring and cleaner to use than gas. The losses 
in weight of the hundred joints cooked in this way were added together, 
and found to be only 8 p.ct. 

Mr. Nopss gave some figures drawn from a paper read before the 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, with regard to heat- 
ing only. These went to show that with gas at 5s. per 1000 c.ft., and 
a calorific value of 450 B.Th.U., and fires of 60 p.ct. efficiency, the 
cost per 100,000 B,Th.U. (useful) would be 2s. With electricity at 
14d. per unit, and an apparatus efficiency of 100 p.ct., the cost came 
to 3s. 6d. for current. This took into account solely the efficiency of 
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that had a commercial value. There was the cost of installation, de- 
preciation, interest, maintenance, attendance, and (in the case of gas) 
building flues. Taking into consideration all these factors, but no 
others that might be included,.the result was in favour of electricity 
by 33 p.ct. 

Not Opposinc Camps, 
Mr. W. M. Mason remarked that, if they looked at the matter in a 
ane a way, this was acase of allies on one field. His first experience 
in the gas industry some fifteen or sixteen years ago was with a man 
who had charge of an important electricity department in addition to 
the gas undertaking. In the early days of electricity, the business 
was run by gas engineers, and there was still quite a big business con- 
ducted by gas men. He held that this was how things should be, and 
that it was a national disaster for them to be inopposing camps. They 
should have but one idea—the public utility service. If he could go 
home with all those present, he wondered how many gas-cookers he 
would find. He was surprised to hear of the shoeblack cooking by 
electricity, though it was easier to understand the miner doing it. In 
many ways electricity was a “ top-hole” thing ; and the gas man was 
not such a fool as to say that electricity had not a wonderful future 
before it. So had gas. . But electricity could not entirely fill the bill, 
any more than gas could doit. Speaking for the British Commercial 
Gas Association, he would say that they, as a plank in their platform of 
policy, did not say one word against electricity. He challenged them 
to show him one advertisement during the last ten years in any public 
announcement of the Association in which there had been any direct 
criticism of electricity—excepting when the electricians deliberately 
went out of their way to say what was not true. Then, of course, the 
Association went in to tell the truth. [Laughter.] But in their ordi- 
nary policy they went on the line that there was room for both. 
Mr. Carter referred to the constant value of the unit of electricity. 
The electrical engineer or the power user could always be certain that 
his apparatus would give the same results, provided the voltage 
remained constant. The electrical engineer had had coal troubles ; 
but he had solved them for himself. The gas company passed their 
coal troubles on to the consumer. 
Mr. C. Nosss argued that the whole question remained with the 
public, They wanted useful efficiency. Wherever it might be desired 
to put the dividing line, it must be broken down. 

Mr. Birp said the cost of appliances told heavily against electricity 
companies. He cited a case at Norbury in which a plebiscite was 
taken. Only women were asked to vote; and the majority were in 
favour of electricity. With cheaper appliances there would be much 
greater use of electricity than was possible for the working classes 
at the present time. If Housing Committees were prepared to bear 
the initial cost, and not expect the occupiers to pay the charges over 
a period of years, electricity would be more widely adopted. 

Mr. GoopDENouGz#, in a brief reply to the points raised, said the im- 
provement in the electric cooker was a tale he had heard for ever so 
many years. There was also room for progress in the design of gas 
apparatus. This was being made, and efficiency was being steadily 
improved. In his Company’s district they sometimes found elec- 
tric cookers fitted with gas hot-plates, because the users had 
found electricity for water heating too costly. Where electricity 
had met with success for cooking, and been retained, it was where 
the previous experience had been with coal. He certainly had in 
his mind no cut-and-dried scheme of delimitation of spheres of ac- 
tion. When one speaker referred to electricity’s 178 p.ct. increase, he 
should have remembered that gas had been in business a hundred years 
before. To add in eighteen years 44 p.ct. to a business that had been 
going for a hundred years, took some doing. In the last few years 
people had put in electric radiators or oil-stoves, or whatever they 
could get; and they had been begging for gas apparatus which the 
companies could not supply. If gas companies could have tackled 
the business offered them, he did not think the electricians would have 
had such an increase. On another point, he said the deaths from gas 
poisoning had been one per annum of two million persons using gas. 
If electricity could show a better mortality record than this, he would 
be surprised. As to the shrinkage of meat, it had often been pointed 
out that the moisture in question did not add to the nutriment of meat. 
If it was desired to preserve this moisture in the meat, and so save the 
weight, all that was necessary was to enclose the meat in a tin box and 
place the box inside a gas-oven. In this way precisely the same result 
could be obtained at considerably less expenditure than would be in- 
volved in having an electric cooker. 

The CuarrMAN thanked Mr. Goodenough and Mr. Mason for com- 
ing along and presenting so interesting and excellent a case. 


<< 
—— 


York Housing Scheme and Gas.—At a meeting of the York 
Housing Committee, the City Engineer submitted a letter from the 
Secretary of the York Gas Company in regard to gas services to the 
Tang Hall Estate houses, alleging that the Committee had thrust upon 
the tenants a supply of electricity, the convenience and value of which 
to the tenants was very small as compared with the value of gas in 
the home. The Secretary further stated that if the attitude adopted 
by the Committee were caused by an opinion that the Company could 
afford to run the gas-mains to the estate, such opinion was quite 
erroneous, and, so far as could now be seen, gas could never be 
carried to the estate as a commercial proposition. No action was 
taken on the letter. 


Automatic Street Lighting Saves £8 a Week.—The number of 
public street lamps lighted this season in the Urban District.of Blyth 
(Northumberland), Mr. L. Leeper, the Town Surveyor, states, is 527. 
Of these, 270 are controlled by Messrs. Alder and Mackay’s two-wave 
pressure apparatus; the remaining 257 being lighted by hand. The 
controlled lamps are looked after by two men; and the hand-lighted 
lamps by four men. Thus the controlled method of lighting saves the 
ratepayers over £8 a week in wages alone—a saving which can be 
materially increased by an extension of the controlled lamps. The old 
Welsbach lamps of 300-candle power, which were fixed in the main 
street, have been removed, and controlled lamps, with double burners, 
fixed in their places. This improvement has greatly increased the 








the apparatus; but there were, of course, many other considerations 





light of each lamp and reduced the gas bill by two-and-a-half times, 
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GAS COAL SHIPMENT CONTRACT. 





In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice on Friday 
last, Mr. Justice Roche heard an action brought by the Monte Video 
Gas Company, Ltd., against the Clan Line of Steamers, Ltd. 


Plaintiffs claimed damages for the non-delivery of 1471 tons of 
Scotch screened gas coal shipped in the “ Clan MacBeolan,” under a 
charter-party dated April 22, 1918. 

Mr. Wricut, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said the action was mainly 
concerned with the true measure of damages plaintiffs were entitled to 
in the events which had happened. The plaintiff Company carried on 
their business at Monte Video, and required from time to time supplies 
of gas coal, of which they consumed 1500 tons monthly. They shipped 
with the Clan Line a quantity of this coal (something over 1400 tons) 
in April, 1918, on this vessel. The times were difficult, and the plain- 
tiffs were urgently in need of the coal. The coal was shipped ; and the 
vessel in due course arrived at her destination. By an unfortunate 
accident, however, there was delivered to the plaintiff Company, not 
their 1400 tons of gas coal, but another lot of 1000 tons of steam coal, 
which was shipped on board this vessel for another consignee, Plain- 
tiffs, not knowing of the mistake, accepted the steam coal in the belief 
that it was a short delivery of their gas coal. Later on, the mistake 
was found out ; and the question arose as to the damages the plaintiffs 
were entitled to. Subsequently, after negotiations between the parties 
and no settlement being arrived at, the present action was brought. 

Mr. W. Doig Gibb said that he was acquainted with the kind of gas 
coal that should have been delivered to the plaintiffs in this case, and 
also with the navigation coal that was actually delivered. There was 
nothing in the appearance of the Scotch steam coal which would dis- 
tinguish it from the Scotch screened gas coal without making tests. 
He was familiar with the distillation of all kinds of coal; and the 
figures put forward by plaintiffs as to damage he considered were quite 
reasonable, He was of the opinion they could justly have made a 
stronger claim. 

In cross-examination, witness said the appearance of the two coals 
was practically the same. In Wales it was possible to distinguish 
between gas and steam coal; but with Scotch coal which came from 
Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire, one could not distinguish between 
pres | not even when one’s suspicions were aroused—they must be 

tested. 

His Lorpsuir: The loss of coke was said to have been very large in 
the case of steam coal. What happens to the residues in the case of 
steam coal, as compared with gas coal ? 

Witness ; They are very low in proportion, If you carbonize a very 
hard steam coal—not Scotch—what you would get out of your retort 
is absolutely dust. 

His Lorpsuip: It is practically all consumed. 

Witness replied in the affirmative. He added that during the war 
steam coal was supplied to different gas-works. When subsequently 
investigation was made as to the short supply of gas, it was always 
found that the steam coal was the cause of it. Nocompensation could 
be obtained from the coal in other directions. 

Defendants admitted the wrong coal was delivered; but contended 
that the damages, as claimed by plaintiffs, were remote. They further 
expressed their willingness to make some allowance, and counter- 
claimed for freight alleged to be due by the plaintiffs. 

Evidence was called for the defence to show the great difficulties that 
were experienced at the time in question in getting shipments of coal 
away at all. 

Judgment was reserved. 


—_ 


GAS OR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSING SCHEMES. 





At a Meeting of the Worcester City Council there was brought for- 
ward the question of the liability for the cost of water, gas, and elec- 
tricity mains for 150 houses about which there was some difficulty with 
regard to charging the cost against the housing account. 


Alderman Leicester said the financial adviser of the Ministry of 
Health had stated that he would be very much surprised if the Gas 
Company were not forced by Act of Parliament to put in mains at 
their own expense. The gas might be charg@Able to the housing 
scheme; but on no account, he said, would the gas and electricity 
mains be allowed to be charged against the account. He therefore 
moved that the provision of electric mains on the housing sites, in 
addition to gas-mains, should be abandoned as not necessary. In 
reply to a question as to whether both kinds of mains would Le sus- 
pended until a settlement of the point, he declared that the gas was 
going on at all costs. 

Mr. Hitt said he felt that an important principle was involved, as 
the Electricity Department had received instructions from the Housing 
Committee to lay the cables. without any qualification, and not subject 
to any departmental approval. They had already incurred an expense 
of £4000, and it was important that a definite decision should be given 
at once. 

Mr. Farrpairn said it would be a reflection on the electricity under- 
taking if they did not light the houses by electricity. The provision 
of electric light fittings was included in the building contracts; and 
they would have to substitute gas-fittings, which would be no cheaper, 
He moved an amendment that the houses be lit by electricity. _ 

There was some further discussion, in which several members joined, 
and during which the relative claims of both gas and electricity were 
urged, and also the question of whether the expense of putting in the 
mains would be charged to the housing account or fall upon the rate- 
payers. 


Eventually the amendment that the houses be lighted by electricity 
was carried. . 





—_ 


The issue of £72,300 of 8 p.ct. redeemable debenture stock in the 
Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company, which was re- 
cently offered by Messrs. A, & W. Richards, was over-subscribed. 





TRADE NOTES. 





(For “Journal” Advertisers.] 


Economizing in Fuel Combustion. 

The following recent fitments of “ Meldrum ” furnaces for econo- 
mizing in fuel combustion may be notified: Aberystwith, Hamilton 
(N.B.), Swindon, and Tynemouth Gas-Works—repeat and second 
repeat orders for furnaces to Lancashire boilers. Yorkshire Electric 
Power Company, Barugh Power Station, Barnsley—furnaces to large 
water-tube boilers. Messrs. J. Critchley & Sons, Batley Collieries, and 
the Oughterside Colliery Company, Bullgill, Cumberland—repeat and 
second repeat orders for furnaces to Lancashire boilers. Gwaun-cae- 
Gurwen Anthracite Collieries, Swansea—second repeat order for fur- 
naces to large water-tube boiler. Springfield Mental Hospital, Tooting 
—repeat order for furnaces to Lancashire boiler. Messrs, Meldrums, 
Ltd., are now represented by Mr. H. Astbury, of Empire House, 
Birmingham, for Birmingham district and the Black Country. 


- 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpvon, March 14. 
The tar products market is very disorganized at present, and little 
business is reported in London. Creosote and other products are 
weak, with prices nominal. 


Tar Products in the Provinces, 
March 14. 

The position with regard to pitch is much about the same, although 
some business has been reported for the forward position at very 
low figures. There is nothing further to report regarding bye-pro- 
ducts. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Benzole go p.ct. North, 2s. 10d. to 3s. ; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 2s. 3d, 
to 2s.5d. naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct, naked, North, 2s. 11d, 
to 3s. 1d. Toluol, naked, North, 3s. to 3s. 14d. nominal. Coal 
tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 1s. to 1s. 04d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 2s. 8d. to 2s.9d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. od. to 3s. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 9}d. to 94d.; salty, 83d. to od. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, ro}d. to 114d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
1s. 8d, to 1s. 10d. Naphthalene, {20 to £30; salts, £7 to fo, bags 
included. Anthracene, ‘‘A'’ quality, tod. to 1s, per minimum 
40 p.ct.; ‘*B'’ quality, nominal, 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products, 


There is no sign of any revival of interest in tar products so far as 
one can see. The market remains as dull and depressed as ever, in 
spite of the fact that the output of most of the products has been re- 
duced in a very extensive manner. Many of the coke-ovens are closed 
down, and there does not seem to be any intention of restarting 
them, as it is impossible to make coke at prices at which it must be 
sold, There is no business to test quotations, which are all more or 
less nominal. There is talk of £5 per ton having been paid for pitch, 
Probably the briquette trade can pay this price; but there is not 
much demand for patent fuel, particularly on the Continent, where 
German coals under the Peace Treaty are somewhat glutting the 
market. Solvent naphtha is a quiet market at slight reduction on old 
rates ; but there is very little business about. A similar sort of posi- 
tion is to be noted in the naphthalenes. Lower prices have been 
mentioned for creosote. There are, however, rumours that an im- 
provement is on the way; but they are only rumours. Carbolic acid 
is not being extracted, as it does not pay to do so. A further fall in 
crystals 40 p.ct. is to be reported. From the foregoing it would seem 
that things cannot get much worse, and that we ought to see some 
early recovery in thetrade. Intermediate products, strangely enough, 
maintain their position fairly well. 

The range of quotations is as follows: 


Benzole : 90% London 3s., North 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. ; crude 60-65%, 
Ts. od. to 28.; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar ; London, 95s. to 105s. ; Midlands,97s. 6d. to 102s. 6d.; 
North, 95s. to 102s. 6d. per ton ex works. Refined tar, 85s. per 
barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 105s. to t1os. per ton f.o.b.; East Coast, 105s. to 
‘r10s, per ton f.0.b.; West Coast, 1o2zs. 6d. to rros. f.a.s., with 
Manchester rros. per ton, and Glasgow 115s. per ton; South Wales, 
I1os. per ton, 

Solvent Naphtha: 90-160, 2s. 8d. per gallon, 

Crude Napntha: Naked, rod. to 11d.; North, rod. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 8d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined flake, £28 to £30 per ton nominal ; inferior, 
£18; crude, £7 to £14 per ton, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 3s. per gallon nominal; North, 3s. ; pure, 3s. 6d, 

Creosote: rod. to 11d. per gallon; heavy oil, 84d. per gailon in 
bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, IS. 1d. to 1s. 3d. per unit per cwt, 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 per ton f.0.r. makers’ works, 

Pyridine: 15s. per gallon, 

Aniline Oil : 1s. 6d. per Ib., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: Crude, 2s. 3d.; dark 95-97%, 2s. 6d. to 3s.; pale 
97-99%, 38. to 3s. 6d., per gallon, drums free. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, ts. 7d. per gallon; crystals 40%, 64d. 
per lb. nominal, 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, rs. 6d. ; B.P., 2s. per Ib, 

Xylol: Pure, 3s. Gd. to 4s.; commercial, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per gallon, 
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Resorcin : 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d; per Ib.'; pure, ros. per Ib. 
Alizarine 20%: 2s. per Ib. 
B. Naphthol : 3s. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There is a better demand for this material ; farmers being now more 
inclined to purchase their requirements for the season, The price for 
delivery during March and until the end of May is now {£24 11s. per 
ton delivered in 4-ton lots to buyers’ stations. In many quarters it is 
anticipated that a further reduction will take place in quotations after 
May; there being one or two nitrogenous fertilizers which, it is thought, 
will then compare favourably as regards prices. 

In America, there does not seem to have been any change of price 
on the Pacific Coast, which is one of the principal selling centres for 
this material, and resale lots are not much in evidence. It is reported 
there, however, that nny stocks are now coming to the Atlantic 
seaboard by way of the Suez Canal. 


<i 
- 





Gas-Works Loan for Omagh.—At a recent inquiry by Mr. A. D. 
Price, Inspector for the Local Government Board for Ireland, into a 
proposal of the Omagh (co. Tyrone) Urban Council to obtain a loan of 
£3000 for the purpose of providing working capital for the gas under- 
taking, Mr. W. J. Corker (the Town Clerk) stated that the town’s 
borrowing powers stood at £25,684 gross; outstanding loans amounted 
to £43,233 ; and loans on the gas-works were £35,000, repayable by a 
sinking fund, of which there was a balance at present of {9104. Mr. 
J. P. Jamieson (Accountant) explained that the application sought to 
provide capital for the purchase of coal and salaries. The Council’s 
contribution to the gas-works last year was £5089, which included the 
cost of public lighting. The gas made was at the rate of 12,129 c.ft. 
per ton of coalcarbonized, Mr. P, J. O'Callaghan (Manager) said the 
sale per ton had increased from 9214 to 10,402 c.ft. 


Gas Consumption at Dover.—Though there has been a falling-off 
in the consumption of gas, owing to the high price and the competi- 
tion of the electricity supply undertaking, the Directors of the Dover 
Gas Company were pleased to be able to submit, at last week's meet- 
ing, accounts showing a net profit on the year’s working of £3951. 
This was partly attributable to the satisfactory returns from the sale 
of the residuals and the lower freights which the Directors succeeded 
in obtaining for the transport of coal from the North. They recom- 
mended a dividend on the stocks and shares for the past year at the 
rate of 5 p.ct., less income-tax. During the current year the Company 
will apply to the Board of Trade for an Order providing for the sale of 
gas on a basis of heat units instead of by volume, as required by the 
Gas Regulation Act. Arrangements have been made for the erection, 
by an independent undertaking, of a plant for the production of smoke- 
less fuel at the Buckland works, oa terms which it is believed will 
prove beneficial to the Dover Gas Company. 








Eastboume Gas Company. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Company was held on the 7th inst., 
when Mr. Caleb Diplock presided. The Directors’ report showed that 
a profit of £5352 had been made; and there was a balance of £7190 
at the credit of the profit and loss account, after paying the half-yearly 
dividend in August last and other charges. The Directors recom- 
mended the payment of the following dividends for the past half year : 
At the rate of 33 p.ct. per annum on the “A” stock, £2 12s. 6d. p.ct. 
upon the “B” stock, and 5 p.ct. upon the preference stock. These 
dividends would absorb the sum of £3896; and, after other payments, 
there would be a balance of £3294 to carry forward. The Chairman 
said the Directors were compelled to ask their acceptance of the most 
miserable dividend they had ever had to offer them. He was sorry for 
the stockholders ; but he hoped this would be the last time they would 
have to give them such a dividend. During the war, the Government 
had asked them to furnish constituents for their explosives, and had ex- 
pressed their appreciation of what they had done—but only in thanks ; 
and the consumers had had to suffer by poorer gas. The Directors 
thanked the consumers for the forbearance they had shown in difficult 
times. The sale of gas had increased by 5? p.ct. over the previous 
year; and this increase constituted a record for a half year. The 
report was adopted; and a resolution was carried showing the appre- 
ciation of the stockholders of the efforts of the Directors, the staff, and 
the workmen, in carrying on the business of the Company in circum- 
stances of so much strain and anxiety. Mr. J. S. Garrard (the Secre- 
tary), responding on behalf of the office staff, said that it had beena 
remarkable half year—a record in every way. They had sold more 
gas for the December half year than ever before; coal had cost more 
than ever before ; and the dividend was the lowest. After all the gas 
companies had done during the terrible years of the war, he thought 
they deserved better treatment than they had received at the hands of 
the Government. 


— 
— 


Rates and Gas-Works Profits.—The Ilkeston Corporation have 
increased the price of gas 1od. per 1000 c.ft.; but it was admitted 
that this would not be sufficient to cover the deficiency, unless there 
was a substantial diminution in outlay, especially upon carbonizing 
materials. Alderman Shaw, moving the adoption of the municipal 
budget, pointed out that, when matters were in a prosperous condi- 
tion, the Corporation had not hesitated to draw upon the profits of the 
gas undertaking for the relief of the rates ; and he suggested that, now 
the position was not so gratifying in regard to the gas concern (which 
he described as being in a bad way), they might reasonably consider 
the propriety of paying back some of the money. Unless this were 
done, there was no alternative to raising the price charged for gas, 
against which much objection was being raised locally. The present 
position was entirely owing to increased prices, coupled with the poor 
quality of coal with which they had been supplied and the smaller 
profits on residuals. 
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County Council Sued by Gas Company. 


At Nuneaton County Court on Friday last, his Honour Judge Snagge 
gave judgment (in a case adjourned from the last Court) for / 45 against 
the Warwickshire County Council, who were sued by the Nuneaton 
Gas Company for damages caused by the defendants’ lorry-driver 
breaking a weighing machine on their premises. Defendants claimed 
that there was contributory negligence on the part of the plaintiffs, in 
not warning their driver. His Honour, however, held that this was 
not the case, and that reasonable care had not been taken by defen- 
dants’ driver. 





Darlington and the Residuals Slump. 

It has been decided by Darlington Town Council that the charges 
for gas next quarter shall be dearer by 6d. per rooo c.ft. for all pur- 
poses. The increased price is from 2s. od. to 3s. 3d. for ordinary con- 
sumers, and from 3s. 7d. to 4s. 1d. where slot-meters are used, Mr. 
Dixon (the Chairman of the Committee) said they had waited until the 
last minute, in order to get the actual facts affecting the increase. 
Mr. Hinde asked the cause of the rise, and added that it seemed un- 
fortunate for consumers that they should no sooner get accustomed to 
the idea of a reduction than they were faced with another increase. 
Mr. Dixon stated that when a 4d. discount was conceded, the most 
far-seeing men did not anticipate such a collapse as there had been in 
the market for residuals. The estimated loss by reduction in the sale 
of coke was £5200. Moreover, breeze had dropped from 6os. to 8s, 
a ton, and was now practically unsaleable ; while tar, which formerly 
fetched £6 12s., was now worth only £5. He hoped the 6d. would 
see them through the year ; but if things did not go in their favour, 
they might have to put the price up for the second six months. Alder- 
man Sir Charles Starmer stated that there was a leeway of £17,000 to 
make up. A 6d. increase would mean about £12,000, leaving a defi- 
ciency of £5000, if other costs remained as they were. He thought 
that the Committee should have asked for 84d., in order to meet the 
deficiency. 


ttn 
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Owing to the large amount of work which falls upon the Staflord 
Gas and Electricity Committee, the Council have decided that the 
two departments of gas and electricity shall be controlled by separate 
Committees. 


At Walsall, a young child was found dead in bed, asphyxiated by 
gas ; and from evidence given at the inquest, it transpired that earlier 
in the day a fitter employed by a private firm had fixed a new burner 
on a pendant iu the room. A foreman from the Gas Department said 
he had examined the pendant, and found a split 7 in. long. It was 
very old, and showed signs of corrosion; and the split might have 
occurred after the fitter had been at work.. The fitter, however, ad- 
mitted that he did not examine the pendant, which looked all right. 
He ought to have tested it, but did not. The Coroner remarked that 
great blame attached to the fitter. 





Gas Supply Figures from Chicago. 


The report of the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago 
for the year 1920 shows great improvement upon the depression which 
marked the war-time period from 1916 onwards. The earnings for 
last year show a surplus of $380,753, or close upon 1 p.ct. on the 
stock, after all deductions. In 1919, there was a far smaller surplus ; 
while the working of each of the two preceding years resulted in a 
deficit, This improved return was apparently due to a higher rate 
being allowed to be charged for gas, together with a substantially 
bigger volume of business. The Company sold 29,175 million c.ft. of 
gas last year, as against 26,529 million c.ft. in 1919. The Company 
themselves produced about 600 million c.ft. more gas last year, and 
bought from other undertakings some 2000 million c.ft. more; the 
total figures being 24,905 million c.ft. produced and 6413 million c.ft. 
purchased. The impossibility of providing the necessary capital com- 
pelled the Directors to abandon the project for the Company to erect 
a new Ccoal-gas plant ; but the negotiations for the installation of a coal- 
gas plant and of a water-gas plant through a separate corporation, 
known as the Chicago Bye-Product Coke Company, were successfully 
carried through, and resulted in a contract with the Koppers Company, 
of Pittsburgh, to finance and build these plants. It is expected that 
both plants will be completed and in operation some time during the 
latter half of the present year. The Directors are hoping to be in a 
position to pay dividends on the stock of the People’s Gas Company 
by the end of another year. Operating costs are showing a steady 
decline. Coal and oil have been falling ; while labour, by increased 
efficiency, is very much cheaper. The President told the stockholders 
at the meeting that “the trouble with gas making at a profit in the 
City of Chicago is not with the People’s Gas Company, but with the 
treatment received at the hands of the Public Utilities Commission,” 
and the long time that the applications for revision of charges were 
under review, while the undertaking was being practically starved. 
All this, however, is now changed. 


-_ 


Distribution of Benzole.—Keplying to a statement in an article 
to the effect that the distribution of benzole was not highly organized, 
the National Benzole Company, Ltd., who distribute 80 p.ct. of the 
total quantity produced, have written to the “ Yorkshire Post” point- 
ing out that they are in a position to give rapid deliveries to users, but 
that the small supply of benzole available constitutes the real difficulty. 
The total consumption of motor spirit in these islands, the Company 
say, is 250 million gallons; and the quantity of benzole produced is 
only about 20 million gallons. If the 20 million gallons were distributed 
between each village throughout the country, users would be in a much 
worse position, by reason of the very small quantity which would be 
available, than they are under the present arrangements, which pro- 
vide for certain regular users receiving an adequate supply. Benzole 
suppliers possess an adequate stock of tins and drums; and the 
transport arrangements are sufficient to cope with the requirements 
of general distribution. 
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The Sulphate of Ammonia Position. 


Reporting to his Committee on the financial position of the under- 
taking (which he thinks still gives cause for considerable anxiety), Mr. 
Percy H. Fletcher, the Engineer of the Evesham Corporation, gives it 
as his opinion that eventually every undertaking will ‘have to charge for 
gas by the therm. With regard to the sulphate of ammonia position, 
he says: During the war and now, the sale of sulphate of ammonia 
has been under the control of the Sulphate of Ammonia Federation 
and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries—the maximum price to 
be charged and the sale being fixed by agreement between these two 
bodies. During the war, this article was required for three purposes : 
Home agriculture, munitions, and export; the home selling price being 
fixed, with the result that those selling to the other two markets ob- 
tained a much higher price. So that home agriculture should not be 
starved by this, an equalization scheme was brought out whereby those 
selling for home use benefited by the sales made in the other two direc- 
tions; the calculations being based on the tonnage produced by the 
particular works. We have received approximately {100 as our 
share in the business. Recently, however, the export market had a 
sévere check ; and there has practically been no export sale, the result 
being that it seems highly probable we shall be asked to hand-back the 
money received, if not more. In any case, it is quite probable that 
sulphate of ammonia will for a time have to be made at aloss. The 
matter has arrived at a point which I consider to be highly unsatis- 
factory. To put it into plain language, it seems to me to resolve itself 
into this: That we, being sulphate makers, are requested to sell toa 
local farmer to a price fixed, which is approximately £24 11s. per ton 
this month, credit ourselves with £10, and be prepared to hand over 
the balance (£14 115.), to be divided between those engaged in the 
export trade. This seems to me a most unjust proceeding; and I 
cannot think it will be allowed to goon. In any case, it shows the pre- 
sent state to which this market has arrived, and that the manufacture 
of this article is not likely to be of any real benefit to the department 
for some time. I think you will agree that the outlook generally is 
worse rather than better, and that the future financial position will 
require very careful consideration. 


<i 
—_— 





Middlesbrough Gas Price Increased.—Mr. Wesley Brown, in pre- 
senting the budget statement at a meeting of the Middlesbrough Town 
Council on Tuesday of last week, stated that in the gas-works the 
town had an excellent asset, even with gas at 2s. 4d. per 1o00c.ft. The 
Corporation Gas Committee have decided to increase the price of gas 
by 4d. per 1000 c.ft. from the next meter-reading. 


Strabane Gas Price.—At a meeting of the Strabane Gas Com- 
mittee, a letter was read from the Local Government Board for Ireland 
intimating that they could not see their way to authorize a temporary 
increase in the price of gas. Instructions were then given to the Town 
Clerk to have the necessary forms completed for making application to 





the Board of Trade for permission to increase the charge. 


Brighton Gas Company and the Regulation Act. 

Following upon a conference between officials of the Brighton and 
Hove General Gas Company and representatives of certain local 
authorities, regarding the Company's application to the Board of 
Trade under the Gas Regulation Act, a letter has been received by 
the Southwick Urban District Council to confirm an offer,made on the 
part of the Company in view of a possible agreement with the local 
authorities. If the application of the Company for a standard price of 
1s. 6d, per therm were granted by the Board of Trade (in the absence 
of any opposition from the several local authorities), the Directors 
would not increase the price of gas—i.c., the price per therm—beyond 
the present charge, save and except they were compelled to’ by certain 
adverse economic,circumstances. Moreover, the Directors would not 
recommend, for a period of at least two years from Jan. 1 last, any 
higher distribution of dividends on the ordinary stock than the rates 
paid for the half year July-December, 1914—namely 114 p.ct. on 
the original ordinary stock and 8} p.ct. on the “A” ordinary stock. 
The Clerk stated that the Shoreham, Southwick, and Steyning East 
Councils had been associated together in the matter; and they had 
decided that the Company’s offer in no way met the objections of the 
Council to the proposals. Consequently they recommended that the 
Company be opposed. If the proposals of the Gas Company went 
through, it would affect Southwick to the extent of about £2400 a 
year, and Shoreham to somewhere about {2600 or £2700. As the 
basis which would be adopted as the result of the inquiry would be 
that upon which they would have to pay for years and years to come, 
the matter was of the very greatest importance -to the district. The 
present standard rate was 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and the proposal of 
the Gas Company would be equivalent to an increase of about 8d. 
upon this. The Council approved the decision of the Joint Committee 
to oppose. 


-— 
——_- 


Electricity Rejected for a Housing Scheme.—An application to 
erect standards in connection with the supply of electricity to the town 
of Kington was considered by the General Purposes Committee of the 
Urban Council last week. Inquiry had been made of the Town Clerk 
of Hereford as to when the Hereford scheme was likely to reach 
Kington. It was now stated that the proposed maximum price to be 
charged for electricity for lighting purposes was 11d. a unit ; and they 
were informed that, on this basis, the cost of electricity was little 
more than half the cost of gas at 8s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. net. On the 
other hand, the cost of wiring and fixing the electric light would work 
out (for twelve houses under the housing scheme) at about £150, as 
against £80 for making similar provision for gas. Further, they 
understood that electricity could not at present be supplied at an 
economical price for heating or power purposes ; and, as provision for 
both services could not be made, the Housing Committtee were of 
opinion that, in all the circumstances, it would be wiser to carry out the 
original specification for lighting and heating by gas. This was ap- 
proved by the Council. 
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Whitleyism and Grading in the Gas Industry. 


Mr. J. Williams, J.P., lately addressed a meeting of Lancaster gas- 
workers on the subject of “ Whitleyism in the Gas and Electrical 
Industries ””—being a reply to the recent criticism by the Lancaster 
Town Council, in which labour members participated. Mr. Williams 
admitted that he was not very appreciative of Whitleyism; but he felt 
it his duty to accept the principle of the scheme as the alternative to 
strikes. He happened to be a member of the Committee who dealt 
with the zoning and grading, which he explained at length. A claim 
was submitted early in 1920 for an advance of ros. per week to gas- 
workers; and 6s. to ros. was granted. The men who did not get ros. 
threatened to strike ; and the employers asked for uniform wages in 
particular areas, which were classified according to industrial or resi- 
dential character and gas production. In his opinion, a gas-worker 
ought to have equal pay for equal work, and he advocated one zone ; 
but the employers did not agree. An Arbitrator graded the industry 
into three zones. Lancaster appealed against being in “B” zone; 
but the employers placed them there, and they had to stay. So 
it was lack of knowledge which led labour members of the Town 
Council to suggest that big trade unions were penalizing Lancaster. As 
a matter of fact, Lancaster had penalized the gas-workers, not having 
paid the advance to which they were entitled ; and that was the reason 
tbey had so much to pay now to bring up the wages to the right stan- 
dard. They would be in Grade B on April 1. If the Council backed 
out of the Regional Council, they would have to make their own gas. 


—_—_ 
— 


Glasgow Street Lighting.—A deputation from the Corporation 
of the City of Glasgow is at present in London ona visit of inspection 
in connection with the public lighting. The deputation consists of 
Bailie James Stewart, the Convener of the Lighting Committee, Bailie 
John Mitchell, the Deputy-Convener of the Lighting Committee, Mr. 
Robert Richmond, of the Town Clerk’s Department, and Mr. S. B. 
Langlands, the Public Lighting Inspector of Glasgow. The deputa- 
tion are being received by the Corporation of the City of London. 

Gas Statistics.—In the issue of the “ Economist” for the 12th 
inst., there appears an article analyzing the accounts of a number of 
London and Provincial gas companies for the past three years; some 
pre-war figures being included for purposes of comparison. In the 
course of the article, the author says: It could be wished, for the con- 
venience of those who have to compile statistics and study the financial 
position of gas concerns, that a more convenient method were em- 
ployed in showing how profits have been allocated. Some companies, 
for instance, have five or six different types of stocks, and pay varying 
dividends on each, Only the rate of dividend is given ; and this is 
often shown without other information as to how the total distributed 
on all stocks has been arrived at. Though it may be important to 
know that the “A” or “ B” ordinary stock of a company has received 
a distribution of £3 6s. 6d. p.ct., it is also a matter of interest to know, 
without intricate calculations, what sum this absorbs, 








The Wye Lighting, Heating, and Power Company, Ltd , has been 
registered, with offices at No. 7, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent, The 
capital is £5000, in £1 shares. 

Dyestuffs (import Regulation) Act.—The Board of Trade an- 
nounce that the list of products covered by the Dyestuffs (Import 
Regulation) Act, which has been drawn-up in consultation with the 
Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee, is now available, and may 
be obtained on application either to the Board of Trade, Industries 
and Manufactures Department, Great George Street, London, S.W. 1, 
or to the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee, Board of Trade, 
Danlee Buildings, No. 53, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


Borrowing Powers at Stafford.—The Gas and Electricity Com- 
mittee brought forward at a meeting of the Stafford Town Council last 
week a proposal that application be made to the Board of Trade for 
an Order to enlarge the borrowing powers of the Council, for the pur- 
pose of the gas undertaking, by the sum of £70,000. It was explained 
that the power to borrow was sought in case of necessity, and that 
the sanction of the Council would be asked in the event of any actual 
expenditure being contemplated. Alderman Richardson moved an 
amendment that the paragraph be deleted from the report, in view of 
the heavy commitments of the Council; but eventually the report 
was adopted, with the recommendation. 


Great Yarmouth Gas Company.—Presiding at the annual mect- 
ing, Mr. T. A. Rising said the slight increase in the balance on revenue 
account was, considering all the circumstances, satisfactory. During 
the year approximately £27,000 had been expended on capital account ; 
the new plant being brought into operation in December. They were 
not yet getting the full benefit of it, as only a little over one-half the 
present production was from this new plant; but already there was a 
very substantial reduction in the manufacturing costs. For the first 
seven weeks of the present year more gas had been produced than in 
the corresponding period of 1920; and to do this they had only used 
2024 tons of coal and coke, as against 2663 tons last year. Mr. P. D. 
Walmsley, B.Sc. (Engineer and General Manager), had had great diffi- 
culties to contend against, but had successfully overcome them. 


Mainlayers’ Wages at Exmouth.—A threatened strike of workmen 
employed in laying a new gas-main through the Exeter Road at 
Exmouth, has fortunately been averted. The Contractors (Messrs. 
Jeavons & Co.) have apparently been paying the labourers 1s. 4d. per 
hour, but were willing to increase the rate by a halfipenny. The 
current local rate in the building trade is 1s. 7}d.; and the new rate 
proposed by the Contractors would have come up to the accepted 
standard for public works, the rate of pay for which rules throughout 
the country at 2d. per hour below that paid on buildings. This pro- 
posal was not acceptable to the District Organizer of the Dockers’ 
Union (Mr. S. Chilcott), who suggested a compromise. The firm 
offered to pay 1s. 6d. per hour, and informed Mr. Chilcott that, 
failing acceptance, he was at liberty to call a strike. The men, how- 
ever, have agreed to continue working at the new rate, 














The New “Bungalow” Cooker. 


5 Sizes—a complete series. 


Richmond's ‘“‘ Bungalow” Cooker owes its re- 
markable popularity to its departure in design 
from the ordinary gas_ cooker. 
the ‘ Bungalow” provides a complete series for 
households of from 3 to 18 persons. 


In addition to many other special features it is 
now provided with new Efficiency Burners. 


Four broad, intense flames are emitted, 
horizontally, from each burner, spread- 
ing over the whole bottom of the cooking 
utensil which stands close to the burner. 
The hotplate is planned so that each 
saucepan or kettle can stand centrally 
over the burner; there is no over- 
lapping. The burners are drip-proof 
and each is fitted with gas and air regu- 
lator. Concentrate on ‘‘ Bungalows ’’— 


“They head the Cooker Sales’ 


The Richmond Gas Stove & Meter Co., Ltd., 


In its five sizes 
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Curlous Gas Fatality.—A single woman named Katherine Eliza- Brentwood Gas Company.—The Directors report a gross profit 
beth Wilmott, aged 79, of Moseley, Birmingham, was found dead in | for the past year of £5067, which, added to the balance brought for- 
her bedroom on Tuesday of last week. At the inquest it was stated | ward, and deductirtg interest and income-tax, gives a balance available 
that she had been asphyxiated by gas as the result of the meter, which | for distribution of £4018. Out of this the payment is recommended of 
weighed 60 Ibs., falling 4 in. below its normal position, through the | dividends making for the year 7} p.ct. on the original stock, and r 
cupboard boards upon which it stood having rotted. The fall caused | 5} p.ct. on the additional stock. There will be a balance of £1500 to ; 
a fracture of the inlet-pipe, and the house became filled with gas. The | carry forward, as compared with £1319 brought into the account. No 
Coroner returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—The report of the Directors y. 
_.. Handsworth Woodhouse Gas Company.—Mr. C. F. Ward, pre- | for the last half of 1920 states that the accounts show a balance on y: 
siding at the annual general meeting of the Company, moved that a | profit and loss available for dividend of £5758. They recommend A 
dividend of 84 p.ct. be declared for the year—the same rate as for the | that a dividend be declared for the half year at the rate of 4 p.ct. per No 
previous year, The Managing-Director (Mr. J. W. Buxton), in second- | annum on the capital authorized by the Acts of 1885 and 1892; at the I 
ing, said the past year had been the most strenuous the Company had | rate of £2 16s. p.ct. per annum on the capital authorized by the Act tior 
-— yoy, to the uncertainty of labour and materials. Since 1914, | of 1896, the Order of 1901, and the Act of 1904; and at 5 p.ct. per C 
there had been an increase of 162 p.ct. in the cost of coal, 155 p.ct. | annum on the preference share capital, less income-tax. This (with No 
in wages, and 200 p.ct. in meters. The accounts and the dividend | provision for income-tax) will absorb £2971, leaving £2787 to be carried C 
were approved. forward to the next account. No 
I 
I 
STOCK MARKET REPORT. 4NTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. I 
I 
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an approaching change was apparent, and : 5 I 
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making a nice recovery. Canadians were out qn — stk. | yu?” 8 5 2 2 pe. A Ord. Stk. | 154—159 65—75* 70 sub 
of favour ; but Argentines were rather better. 1297,500 pia 29 5 3/0 EISEOS 5 P-C. MAX. « oe ote oes Ss 
In the Foreign Market, the feature was the iiecon | Stk. De b ry "a _— p.c. Deb. Stk.| 88-90 pete ~—s und 
continued support given to Russians on the 245,77 | 4, “a 4 4% | Buenos 4.p.c. Deb. | 85—87 37—40 
prospect of rescue from Bolshevism; but —— ge sey a7 me , r a Town v) 1 ae —24 7—7 ee = 
mer mey Sart =a a tet 100,000 Stk. | Dec. 30 | 4b | 4 % oe it Dc. Deb. Sth 70-15 $3—60 nel 
’ “ 157,150 ” eb. 2 5 5° ter 5 p.c. Rae’ *% 108—t10 ree eee 
covery in many lines was effected. Oils were a ” Feb. 25 slols 30/- Commercia’ nd a .106—108 5I—54 51% 7 
conspicuous in this respect, and Rubbers to a <n pond Mia Dee’ fh , ab Stk. | Got—ork 5 ah ~*~ | 
eee ; Shipping, Textiles, and Ghee a i 2 ; s% Continestal Union. Ltd. Hs wae Pe 5 21 
ron an eel participated. _ 200,000 | 5, ” 7 -_ . 7 p.c. Pref.) 115—118 30—40 eee 
Business in the Gas Marketiwas well up to Pye oo RO S158 a eaves &: 80 ga 120—130 
the mark of the previous week's improved 492,270 | Stk. td 6 | 48% Derby aoe ee 123-125 efits ee 
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maximum 42, Imperial Continental 155, 1554, 15,000 | 10} Mar. tr ra Hi North x 10 p.c. ose 12}—13° 
156}, ditto debenture 714, South Metropolitan gunilen| wee Tr iy ee eee Eo onah ( 
Grd, 62, 62}, 624, 623, Woking gp 7% p.ct. 0,000 5 Mar. 26 | 10 1/- Ottoman, Led. 5° 7-73 2—3 be 
ebenture Unit , ditt 000 50 Feb. 25 | 13 74% ortsea Island, . 128—1 65— 
Ribeniess ." Oa Wedneeday, Fx Tay : rer al » _ ae Do. C...+} ates so—35 I 
'. ys Y 4: 249,980 5 April 29 ® _ Primitiva Ord. . . . 4 — wes 
Bournemouth preference 7%, 733. Brentford 499,960 5 | June 26 5 _ Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 4i—5 4—1 23/9 ane 
“A” 52, 524, British 223, 23, Commercial — P= _ é ‘ 4% Do. 4 D.C. ae 2 9I—93 67—69 oe Vai 
4 p.ct. 517, Continental Union 21, European 4 : : 4/0 = ” 9» oe 37—40 
64. Gas Light ordinary £44, ditto maximum — "to — a Re éfe ag hen é om a Pd at 9d. 
414, 42, ditto preference 57, 584, Imperial Con- 125,000 | s0| Jan. 3 | 5 5% | ar ame is pc. Deb. | 47—49 37—39 
tinental 155, 156}, 1564, ditto debenture 703, canna Stk. | Aug. 27 | 10 59 a eee. 223—224 66—69 
South Metropolitan 624, 62%, Wandsworth —_. - = 3 a 6 eS pnts: se -_ 
new 52, Brighton and Hove 5 p.ct. debenture 133,201 | Stic. Sept. 15 4 4% Shrwwsbe SPO. <_\ ae sii ¥ 03 
65, 654, Romford 7 p.ct. B” 58s. od., 61s. 3d. 9°, to | Sept.30 | 9 9% u can + + + | ro$—rIt 10}—11} ; 
On Thursday, Brentford “A” 52, 52}, ditto oo _ tm is si4lo 5% a a Se | ee a ~~ 
*B” 51, 514, British 23, Gas Light ordinary 1,895,445 i * 3 5 Do. 3 p.c. Deb.. | 72}—744 45—48 ie 
54%, 55, 553, ditto preference 584, Imperial a ” Feb. 25 St 74% a Bianw ot. i ——- os 
: A 3057, o ” n le Ce 114—1 ‘ 
Continental 155, 1564, South Metropolitan 62, anaes | EOD 34 Se toe, Debo dee. | sede cs ed 654.266 8] 
62}, 62}, 62, South Suburban 57, Brighton 47,740 | ., Nov. 12 7 38% Southampton Ord. . . 99—t02 55—58 oo 
and Hove 5 p.ct. debenture 65, 654, Croydon 121,275 | .. Dec. 30 | 4 % Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. oe 57—59 
“D” 51, 514, Reading 5 p.ct. maximum 50} eo A Feb. 25 | — | 38% | Tottenham (A 5,P-c- - | 135—138 57—62 cee 
6 F =? B a“B” G ae 782,275 és FS 6 28% | District B 3} p.c.. | 115—117 50—55 52—53 
51. n Friday, Brentfor 51, Gas Light 181,255 | ,, Dec. 15 4 4% 4 p.c. Deb. 87—89 55—58 57 GA 
ordinary 544, 55}. ditto maximum 41, 4r4, — Lo a 30 5 ~ —_—. Ltd. .. | 5—6 I—2 Ss 
Lea Bridge 60, Gob, Gr, Momte Video 71, | 342292 | ga?| fav at | $ | $36 | aoeemcnh, Dee Red | .gi-35, | ese 
South Metropolitan 63, 63, Tottenham deben- ? . ‘andsworth, — Wimble. , 
ture 57, South California 5 p.ct. preference 93. don, and Epsom— — 
In the Money Market, there was a good oy nf Meet Midas Bone et 47/6 | Wandsworth A 5 p.c. | 151—156 75—80 
steady demand which stiffened rates alike for tokars zs ” = ry on B 3b pc. | 129-134 eo 7 
short loans and discount ; but the pressure was 140,865 | |, ‘ — | 33/3 | New Ordinary . . . i. 50-35 52 
relieved by the lowering of Treasury Bills’ saeeee | ” ad | | gael o> +] seo 43—48 oe A 
rates. Silver was but little changed. The ‘ . “4 a * * > 5°—35 St 
Bank rate remains at 7 p.ct., as fixed on 8,416 | ,, Dec. 30 8 3% 3 p.c. Deb. Stk, . . 66—69 40—45 r 
pril 17 last. 





t Next dividend will be at_this rate. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the “Official Journal’ for March 9.) 
Nos. 6544 to 7226. 


Arrp, K,—“ Gas-heated wash-boiler.” No. 7103. 
ALEXANDER, C. J.—* Air-regulators of incandescent gas-burners,” 
No. 6850. 


AnpDErsoN, H. A.—* Mould for concrete pipes.” 

ANDERSON, J.—* Prepayment mechanism.” No. 

Apps, H. J.—* Devices for automatically closing gas-supply services.” 
No. 7199. 

Buckett, W. J.— Apparatus for controlling supply of gas by varia- 
tion of pressure of same.” No. 7031. 

CHEMICAL FuEL Company oF AmERiIcA.—* Distillation processes,” 
No. 7025. 

CHEMICAL FuEL Company oF AmERIcA.—* Processes of catalysis.” 


No. 6740. 
6652. 


No. 7026. 
Davis, R. H.—‘ Valves of compressed-gas containers.” No. 6914 
Davis, R. H.—‘ Instrument for registering flow of gas.” No. 7206. 
DoueErty, J.—‘‘ Gas-cocks.” No. 7074. 
Donerty, J.—‘‘ Gas-supply devices for gas-stoves, &c.” No. 7075. 
Eustis, A. H.— Recovering sulphur dioxide from furnace gases, 
&c.” Nos. 6783-6784. 


HANSFORD, J. B. 
No. 6686. 

HartLey, A.— Connecting pipes, tubes, &c.” 

Hatt, C. K.—* Gas stoves, burners, &c.” 


—* Apparatus for drying sulphate of ammonia, &c.” 


No. 7171. 
No. 7oot. 


Hinxs, T.— Gas-regulator for incandescent gas burners.” No. 
6802. 

Juna, A. J.—*‘‘ Gas-stoves.” No. 6862. 

LaRNER, C. W.—“ Systems for controlling flow of liquids.” No. 


7015. 
Lewis, G. P.—“ Process of sorting portions of coal according to con- 


tent in earthy or minergl matters.” No. 6903. 

MacaSsKILL, D.—“ Valves for compressed-gas containers.” No. 6778. 

Mattocks, H.—See Doherty. No. 7074-7075. 

PLavuson, H.— Manufacture of hydrocarbons from carbonaceous 
substances, &c.” No. 7160. 

Sartoris, G. U. L.—“‘Means for generating and utilizing gases 
under pressure.” No. 6639. 


} 
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Situ, D. J.—* Gas-producers.” No. 7139. 
Smit, E, W.—“ Glands or stuffing- Tek. for gas-meters.” No. 
7004. 
SmitH Meters, Ltp,—See Smith. No. 7004. 
Szarvasy, I.— Manufacture of pure retort carbon.” No. 6645. 


Towr, A Prarce.—See Hatt. No. 7oor. 

Tottocn, T. G.—See Smith. No. 7139. 

VIELLE, J. A.—‘‘ Manufacture of hydrocarbons from carbonaceous 
substances, &c.” No. 7160. 

Wivpvutte, L.— Stand-pipe connections.” 

WINTER, W. A.—See Hatt. No. 7oor. 

Wortcey, G. W.—See Aird. No. 7103. 


No. 6775. 








Cork Gas Consumers’ oy lee —The report presented at the 
recent meeting stated that there had been a reduction in the sale of gas 
during the half year ended Dec. 31, owing to the operation of the mili- 
tary curfew regulations inthecity. Residuals had yielded a fair return 
on the coal carbonized. The balance of profit and loss was £3070. 
The dividend propose posed was at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum. Mr. 
Joseph M'‘Nicholl (Engineer) reported that important repairs had 
been carried out on the stoking machinery and condensing plant, and 
that it was proposed to have extensive repairs made to the coke- 
handling plant. Mr. W. B. Harrington (the Chairman), in moving 
the adoption of the report and statement of accounts, said the results 
of the working of the past year had been on the whole satisfactory. 
The reduction in freights had been a great help, and had enabled them 
to meet their dividend without drawing on the reserve. 








Owing to labour troubles at the Peterborough Gas- Works, con- 
siderable inconvenience was experienced by consumers at the end of 
last week. 


The Sutherland Meter Company, Ltd., of Witton, Birmingham, 
have appointed Messrs. John Cawley & Co., of No. 53, Victoria Street, 
S.W., as their controlling agents for London and the South of Eng- 
land; and they have arranged with Mr. R. Seymour Tobey, late Engi- 
neer, Manager, and Secretary of the Horley District Gas Company, to 
act as their representative. 








THE 


THERM PRICE CALCULATOR. 


(Protected. ) 


A SLIDE RULE designed by Mr. H. R. ASKEW, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 
B.Sc. (Eng.), &c., for quickly and accurately converting “ Price per 


Thousand” into “Price per Therm,” 


and vice versa. 


AN INVALUABLE ADJUNCT TO EVERY GAS OFFICE. 


For Description, see ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Jan. 


12, p. 88. 





Price 10/6, 


post free. 





WALTER KING, “ JOURNAL ” OFFICES, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 4. 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever ts oy is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL" should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d, 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON." 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER 
United | Advance Rate:  35/- 18/- 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- 21/- 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) } i 
Payable in Advance | 4°/- 22/6 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNats’’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wacter Kina, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C, 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 





SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. Telephones 








GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
* Limited), Globe Meter Works, Te and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, cas aaitiie 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘* Brappock,OLpHaM,”’ and “‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
hone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





PALMERSTON Hovse, 
Ov Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C.2. 


etn 





OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. GEN PLANT. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C, 





“ Volcanism, London.” 





TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


Sore MANUFACTURERS OF 


ePULLY's Patent Carburetted Hydro- 


MILLGATE, Ne WARK-ON-TRENT. 
London Office: 39, Vicronia Street, 8,W. 1. 


38, St. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, B.C.8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Blevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Soreening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGH.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus, Wire: '' Dampstzr, 
Extanp.” ‘Phones: Huiaxp 261, 269, 268, 





IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO. 
LIMITED, 15, Park Row, Leeds. GAs-WORKS 
EXTENSIONS. When requiring Alterations or Addi- 
tions to your Plant, please communicate with us before 
placing your orders. Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, 
and Structural Steel Work our Specialities. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Phone, 22,579 Leeds. 


TAR WANTED. 


Bercke entering into an arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production, 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO.. 
near WALSALL, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
PECIALLY prepared for the mann- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearcr & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—S8ILvertown. 
Telegrams—‘ HypRocHLoric, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADH MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
y© Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 


all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 


, ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: “ Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


Josrpn Taytor (SaruratTors). Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boron, 


Telegrams—“ Sarvrators, Borton.” Telephone 848, 








SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 23, p, 498, 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRAD 
; MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 
Gas Patents a y wes Kine’s Patent AGENoy, Lid. 
(Director, B. T, King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 
on Agent), 1464, Quren Vicroria Street, LONDON, 





B18 LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
Features ;— 
(a) Porosity pgnel to Best Bog Ore. 
(6) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
resembling ** Lux.”’ 
(c) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers. 


DanreEt Maocrig, 1, Nortn St. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 





TAR AND GAS LIQUOR WANTED 
IN LONDON DISTRICT. 


HOMAS CLAYTON (Oldbury), Ltd., 
BRENTFORD, W. 


Telegrams: Canal, Brentford. *Phone: Ealing 17. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for ; 
GAS-MBTERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmeteR,"’ 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., ManouesTER. 
Telephone: 8214 City, Telegrams: ‘' GasmeTeER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Fo Gas Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





Fy orceinson BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fatoon Works, BaRnsiey, 


MANUFACTURERS oF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 


CONVERSION SETS for Street Lancerns. 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near sone. are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Bulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
= Ammonia — from — - b- this Vitriol, which 
8 now been used for upwards o ears. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. P 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office :—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


Wr Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALI ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION, 





HE Grange and Cartmel District 

. Gas and Water Works Company invite Applica- 
tions for the Position of SECRETARY, ENGINEER, 
and MANAGER, Applicants must be thoroughly Ex- 
perienced in every Department. 

Free House, Coal, and Gas Provided. 

_ Applications, stating Age, Experience, present Posi- 
tion, and Salary required, accompanied by copies of not 
more than Three recent Testimonials, to be addressed 
to the undersigned not Jater than the 26th of March, 

J. B. Dickinson, 
The Gardens, 


Ulverston, 
Lanes. 


NSPECTOR required by a Gas Com- 

pany in South of England. Wages, £4 per Week. 
Apply, by letter, stating Experience, Age, &c., to 
No. 7030, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Furrr 
Sreert, F.C. 4. 


CLEETHORPES GAS COMPANY. 


ORKS Manager required. Salary, 
£500 per Annum. Only thoroughly experi. 

enced and Capable men need apply. 

Applications to be forwarded to the Secrerary, 

Cleethorpes Gas Company, CLEETHORPES. 





(48. METER Makers or Repairers 
Wanted in Australia. Wages £5 6s. 6d. per 
Week. Must be Thoroughly Competent. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age and Experience, to Box 
“TL.8.," care of Davirs & Co., 95, BisHopsaarTE, F.C. 2, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 


. . 
GAs Engineer, Eighteen Years’ Ex- 
perience on Construction, Plant Operation (coal 
gas and water gas), Distribution and new Business, 
SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as MANAGHR, ASSISTANT, 
or SUPERINTENDENT with Gas Undertaking, or 
with Gas Engineering Firm in London. (Age 338.) 
Best References as to Ability, Character, &c. 
Address No. 7027, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court 
FLeet STREET, EC. 4. 








PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
IST of Modern Gas Plant just issued. 
Copy willingly sent on application. 

is comprises Retort Mountings, Condensers, 
Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Exhausters, 
and Sundries. Complete Installations, Renewals, and 
Extensions, 

Tt will pay you to ask us to quote. 


Fiata BiakRLFy, Sons, anpDCo., Ltp., Caurcn Frn- 
TON, via LEEDS. 





BOROUGH OF WORKINGTON. 
PURIFIERS. 


HE Gas Department have for Dis- 
” sce Four 16 ft. Square PURIFIERS. Offers 
Invited. 
For further Particulars apply to 
Heptey Hoy, 
Engineer and Manager, 

Gas-Works, Workington, 

March 12, 1921. 


OR SALE—Two 90 H.P. Daimler 
High Speed GAS ENGINES, 1200 r.p.m. 
100 k.w. GENBRATING SET, consisting of 130 H.P. 
Recardo GAS-ENGINE 1200 r.p.m. direct coupled to 
100 x.w. 440 v, “* B.T.H.’’ DYNAMO. 

Quantity of GAS-FITTINGS from 2 in, to 6 in. 
Wrought and Malleable Surplus Stock, going Cheap. 
Also Quantity of Vacuum and Pressure GAUGHS. 

Imper Court ENGINEERING Works, East MoLesry. 
Telephone, Esher 341. 





OR SALE.—Five-stage Turbo Com- 
PRESSOR by the De Laval Steam Turbine Com- 
any, Stockholm, direct coupled to 80 H.Pp. Electric 
Motor 240 volts D.C. 3100 r.p.m. Starting Resistance 
avd Regulating Resistance included. Capacity 100 
cubic metres per minute of gas of a specific gravity of 
0°5 against 76 in, Water Pressure. Compressor water 
cooled, 
Address No, 7028, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court 
FLEeet StTreet, B.C. 4, 





OR SALE— Two 12-Ton Capacity 
Rectangular Tar TANK-WAGONS, built by 
oberts in 1914, Modern Specifications and Starred 
for Fast Main Line Traffic. 
Offers wanted for one or both, No, 7025, care of Mr. 
Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C, 4. 





STATION-METER. 
NE 100,000 c.ft. per. hour Rectangu- 


lar STATION-METER (by Laidlaw & Sons, 
Edinburgh) FOR SALE. 
For further Particulars, apply to the ENGINEER, Gas- 
Works, GREENOCK. 


OR Sale.— First-Class Second-Hand 
Double-Lift GASHOLDER of 170,000 c.{t. capa- 
city, with NEW STEEL TANK, at Reasonable Price. 
Could have completed at end of July. 
Firts Brakeey, Ltp., Courcw FENTON. 





~~ 
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